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EVERYONE 


HAS A PART 
IN THE FIGHT 
FOR FREEDOM 


Young and old alike must share the 
responsibility for helping to build a 
World in which there are no “second 
class citizens,” for young and old alike 
will share the rewards. 


Enlist your child now through a 


JUNIOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


in NAACP! Such memberships are available to 
any child 12 years of age or younger. The mem- 
bership fee of $100 (payable in four annual 
installments, if you wish) may later be applied 
to a full Life Membership. 


Cdn you afford to do less for your child — 
and your child’s future? 
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§ An analysis of the long range prospects of 
Negro suffrage, especially in the South 


and 


The American Negro 


his 


Government—1961 


By Emmett E. Dorsey 


motivates most Negro voters 

is that of the American variant 
of welfare stateism. Since 1936 most 
Negro voters have supported the 
policies of the New and Fair Deal 
elements of the Democratic party. 
Some two-thirds to four-fifths of the 
total Negro vote has been cast for 
Democratic candidates — hopefully 
Democrats who reflect the ideology 


[me political philosophy which 


and policies of contemporary Ameri- 


can liberalism. This large majority 
of Negro voters desires government 
specifically to: 
Expand significantly social wel- 
fare and security programs; 
Implement thoroughly and univer- 
sally the civil rights and civil liber- 


* An address delivered to the 52nd annual 
convention of the NAACP on July 11 at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. EMMETT E. DORSEY is pro- 
fessor of political science at Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 
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ties of the Federal Constitution. 
Negroes advocate positive govern- 
ment with a social welfare em- 
phasis. The Negroes’ conception of 
relevant and valid federalism is one 
which provides a relationship of the 
federal to the state governments that 
permits comprehensive and effective 
programs of civil rights, security and 
welfare for the total population. So- 
cial welfare projects designed to 
compensate for the deficiences of the 
national economy and to assure a 
minimum decent standard of living 
for all are necessarily national in 
scope. Thus they are federal govern- 
ment projects. Such welfare oriented 
programs are indispensable for the 
strengthening of the economic, social 
and cultural position of the most 
depressed segments of the society. 
Lest we forget, the U. S. Labor 
Department reminds us that the 
present average earnings of Negro 
males is fifty-eight per cent of that 
of white workers. And then there 
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is the hard fact that Negroes are 
just beginning their intergration into 
the industrial labor force — still 
the last to be hired and the first to 
be fired. All know of the much 
greater incidence of Negro unem- 
ployment especially during depres- 
sions and recessions—often twice as 
great as that among whites 

The burgeoning Negro middle 
class is not economically based in 
major industry, commerce, agricul- 
tural production or finances. It is 
recruited from civil servants, pro- 
fessional workers and from the area 
of small business operations serving 
primarily the Negro community. 

As welfare programs expand civil 
service job opportunities increase. 
And it is relevant to note that at the 
present time more than eleven per 
cent of all full-time civilian workers 
in the U. S. are civil servants, local, 
state and national. As the political 
strength of Negroes increases there 
will be a closer approximation of the 
democratic principle that all citizens 
have an equal competitive right to 
all civil service positions. Recently 
Negroes have significantly improved 
their position in this area of job 
opportunity—especially in the non- 
southern states and cities. There ap- 
pears to be a direct correlation be- 
tween local, state and national civil 
service job opportunities for Negroes 
and the size and political importance 
of their vote. 

Self-employed Negroes, in the 
professions and in business, are eco- 
nomically dependent primarily on 
other Negroes — basically working 
class Negroes and to a lesser extent 
middle class Negroes. This is as true 
now as it was in 1936 when Abram 
L. Harris in his The Negro As Capi- 
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talist charted the unhappy course of 
Negro business enterprise. The point 
currently is made by James Q. Wil- 
son in his penetrating study of the 
urban Negro community. He asserts: 
“Almost all Negroes of any sta 
ture are dependent upon the Negro 
rank-and-file for power, income, and 
status. The Negro publisher, insur- 
ance executive, doctor, lawyer, poli- 
tician, NAACP officer, and real 
estate broker all derive their position 
or market from other Negroes.”’ 
Thus a governmental policy designed 
to promote full production and full 
employment and to cushion the 
harshness of periodic technological 
unemployment, protracted illness and 
old age is basic to the well-being of 
the Negro middle class. Indeed, with- 
out such a government policy, mid- 
dle class Negroes would be few in 
number and most precariously based. 


PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT 


Further, as to the philosophy of 
government held by Negroes and 
the kind of government they desire, 
a “State’s Rights” Negro is a rara 
avis. As L. D. Reddick puts it: 

This rejection [by Negroes] of State’s 
Rights broadens into a general liberal 
Americanism. As Gunnar Myrdal has 
shown in his American Dilemma, the 
basic American and Negro creeds are 
identical. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States are radical enough for 
most Negro Americans. Their ‘right’ 
campaigns are thus constitutional and 
legal, and the only qualification that 
they would tie to patriotism is that it 
not be jim crow. Federal aid to public 
and social services are highly regarded. 
Similarly Negroes may be counted upon 
as allies of organized labor and other 
such economic and social action groups 
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—unless they draw a color curtain 
around their programs of progress. . . 
In a word, the southern Negro (as well 
as his northern brother) favors the 
welfare state and liberalism if he him- 
slf is not discriminated against en 
route to Utopia.* 

A strong civil rights posture by 
government is a fundamental require- 
ment of authentically democratic so- 
cieties. The need of Negroes for gov- 
emmment to pursue a vigorous civil 
tights policy is basic—basic because 
there is imbedded in the culture of 
the American society drastic re- 
straints and even denials of the civil 
tights of Negroes. In their most ex- 
treme form these abridgements of 
the civil rights of Negroes are ex- 
pressed by the thorough and com- 
plicated southern state structure of 
segregation law. No jim crow law is 
virtually limited to the South. There 
is, however, throughout the U. S. 
an elaborate system of segregation 
and discrimination practices, ideol- 
ogy and social etiquette. The purpose 
and effect of these denials of the 
civil rights of Negroes are to limit 
drastically the Negroes’ participation 
in the life of the community—to 
render Negroes second class citizens. 
Further, these denials are a pre- 
Tequisite to the almost complete so- 
cial immobility by which American 
Negroes are circumscribed. It is 
this lack of social fluidity—a basic 
purpose and result of racism—which 
encumbers the Negro’s_ progress. 
With this impediment he cannot ad- 
vance with the society as a whole. 
Thus the long continued and now 
accelerated and intensified “rights” 
struggle of Negroes. 


The recent political performance of 
Negroes suggests that Negro political 
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activists agree with the analysis above. 
There is evidence, however, that most 
Negroes and their political leaders are 
not adequately aware of the crucial 
role of civil liberties in the civil 
rights struggle. Civil liberties and 
civil rights are inseparable. They are 
interdependent. The status of civil 
rights is fundamentally conditioned 
by the prevailing climate of civil 
liberties. The recent crude attempts 
by southern states to render the 
NAACP ineffective by denying the 
organization and its members their 
First Amendment rights have been 
salutary. These frantic actions of 
the southern states’ governments have 
dramatized to Negroes the fact that 
civil rights can be muted and curbed 
by abridgements of Constitutionally 
guaranteed civil liberties. There is 
need of greater realization that the 
people and interests that seek to 
curb civil liberties are also the ene- 
mies of civil rights. Further, the 
Negro whose need is for funda- 
mental economic, social and ideo- 
logical reform is dependent on free 
speech, free press and free assembly 
—dependent because without these 
freedoms his unpopular “rights” ef- 
forts will be smothered. The policy, 
that Negroes and their organizations, 
should not participate in the strug- 
gles against McCarthyism, the loyalty 
committees of the Congress, and 
similar state and local activities is 
wrong — it is self-defeating. The 
record clearly demonstrates that the 
anti-civil liberties forces seek to pro- 
mote conditions that are inimical to 
all aspects of the civil rights struggle. 


Those who would accuse Negroes 
and their organizations of commu- 
nism because of a civil libertarian 
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emphasis now level the same charge 
because of their opposition to civil 
rights. The friends of the Negro are 
also defenders of civil liberties. The 
Negro’s most vigorous allies in his 
“rights” struggle are precisely those 
people and organizations which em- 
phasize the necessity of defending 
and even expanding civil liberties. 
Just look at the list of organizations 
which frequently join with the 
NAACP in many of its civil rights 
efforts. 


URBANIZATION AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


With the exception of the Jews, 
Negroes are the most urbanized seg- 
ment of the American population. 
Over eighty per cent of non-southern 
Negroes are congregated in the 
larger cities and even in the South 
the Negro is now more urbanized 
than the whites. Over two-thirds of 
the southern Negroes live in south- 
ern Cities. 

As Samuel Lubell observed nearly 
ten years ago: “This urbanization of 
the Negro, which is going on apace 
in both the South and the North, 
lends special urgency to the civil 
rights issue.” And, “in the cities, the 
relationship of Negroes and whites 
is impersonal, in the South as in the 
North. Also, the Negro is being 
forced to find a new place for him- 
self economically, and discrimination 
is far more critical in urban than 
rural living.” 

Lubell asserts a fact basically rele- 
vant to the Negroes’ political par- 
ticipation: “The more complex soci- 
ety becomes the more the relations 
of groups and individuals become 
a matter of regulation by law. The 
color problem is no different. As a 
larger proportion of the Negro pop- 
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ulation is drawn into industrialized 
life, it becomes ever more important 


for Negroes to have their rights de. 
fined by law.” * 


“To have their rights defined by 
law” is precisely the objective of the 
Negroes’ political thrust. In the 
North and West significant succes; 
has attended this effort. Negroes 
vote and participate freely in the 
politics and governments of these 
areas. And witness the almost blan- 
ket coverage throughout these states 
of FEPC and anti-discrimination 
laws and ordinances. In the South, 
however, Negro rights frequently are 
denied or drastically curbed by gov- 
ernment and by law. There the ef- 
fective agency, in this area, remains 
the federal government. 


The Negro’s present political role 
is largely a product of the Great 
Migration from the South. Beginning 
with World War I the Great Migra- 
tion has continued with accelerated 
pace. Soon more than one-half of 
the Negro people will reside in the 
North and West. The 1960 Census 
indicates that New York now has 
the largest Negro population of any 
state—1,417,511. The 1,087,931 Ne 
groes of New York City (14 per cent 
of the total) constitute a Negro 
population which not only is several 
times larger than that of any south- 
ern city but exceeds the number of 
Negroes within most southern states. 
Only Texas—1,187,125; Georgia— 
1,122,596; and North Carolina— 
1,116,021 have larger Negro pop 
ulations than the City of New York. 
It should be noted, however that al 
though several northern states have 
Negro populations as large as of 
larger than those of most southem 
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and border states the relative per- 
centages of Negro to white popula- 
tions are much greater in the south- 
em states. The data of the 1960 
Census relative to these comparisons 
are interesting and relevant: 


Southern & Border States 


Percent of 
Total 
Population 


30.0 
21.8 
17.8 
28.5 
31.9 
42.0 
24.5 
34.8 


Negro 
Population 


980,271 
388,787 
880,186 
1,122,596 
1,039,207 
915,743 
1,116,021 
829,291 
1,187,125 12.4 
816,258 20.6 
215,949 LA 
586,876 16.5 
153,084 6.6 


State 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Car. 
South Car. 
Texas 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Oklahoma 
Dist. of 
Columbia 
West Virginia 


411,737 
89,378 


Northern & Western 


53.9 
4.8 
States 


Percent of 
Negro Total 


State 
Calif. 
Conn. 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Population 


883,861 
107,449 
60,688 
1,037,470 
269,275 
111,842 
717,581 
514,875 
1,417,511 
786,097 
852,750 


Population 


5.6 
4.2 


USA RACIAL COMPLEXION 


A glance at the 1960 Census fig- 
ures on the racial complexion of the 
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Nation’s twenty-five largest cities 
demonstrates that during recent 
years—especially the last two dec- 
ades—the southern Negro has re- 
peated the performance of the Euro- 
pean immigrants of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth-century 
era. Low-income Negroes have pre- 
empted the slums of the great cities. 
They cluster in the center of these 
metropolitan areas just as did the 
poor white immigrants of an earlier 
era. The descendants of these white 
immigrants have been assimilated. 
They have substantially improved 
their economic and social condition 
and have moved to the suburbs. 

The masses of Negroes in the 
great cities of the North are com- 
pelled to struggle against the malig- 
nant influences of the slums. Their 
politics necessarily must relate basic- 
ally to the need of mitigating the 
horrors of slum living or of escaping 
from the ghetto. Thus their major 
local political concern is with such 
issues as housing, hospital facilities, 
work-opportunity, better schools and 
unemployment, health and old-age 
insurance. The acuteness of the ur- 
ban Negro’s need in these basic 
areas is augmented by the racial is- 
sue. He cannot escape the slums as 
did the children of the European 
immigrants. His assimilation at best 
is partial and that largely limited 
to the elite of his race. Relevant and 
effective politics for him require 
political alignment with the other 
struggling masses. In his view the 
Democratic party locally has been 
more favorably oriented toward his 
economic and social problems. He 
believes that the New and Fair Deal 
posture of the National Democratic 
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party more genuinely reflects his 
national interest—this in spite of the 
Dixiecrat elements in the party and 
their power in Congress. 

The “balance of power” strategy 
of many Negro leaders apparently 
is not working out as planned. For 
instance, the Negro presidential vote 
in the last three elections was as 
follows: 

1952 
79% 
21% 


1956 
61% 
39% 


1960 


68% 
32% 


Democratic 
Republican 


Incidentally, the white vote in these 
presidential elections was: 
1952 1956 


57% 59% 
43% 41% 


1960 
51% 
49% 


Republican 
Democratic 


Thus Negroes voted very differ- 
ently in these presidential elections. 
Mr. George Gallup comments 


upon this poll as follows: 


Kennedy’s support from Negroes 
came not only from the Northern big 
cities, but also from Southern Negroes 
and Negroes in small cities and towns. 

In the South and the North, nearly 
seven out of ten Negroes voted for 
Kennedy. 

Ironically enough, it was undoubtedly 
the Negro vote in some Southern states 
which kept those states in their tra- 
ditionally Democratic column. Through- 
out the South, 52 per cent of whites 
voted for Nixon. 

In the Nation’s largest cities—over 
500,000 in population—three out of 
four Negro votes were in the Demo- 
cratic column. 

The G.O.P. has always hoped—in 
view of the fact that they do not have 
a Southern white ‘wing’—that it might 
once again win back the once heavily 
Republican Negro vote. 

But apparently pocketbook considera- 
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tions were the overriding factors among 
Negroes at all age levels.‘ 

Richard M. Scammon, then director 
of elections research at the Gover. 
mental Affairs Institute, analyzed the 
November 1960 Negro vote for The 
New Republic of November 21, 1960, 
He noted that: 

The Negro shift is more dramatic 
than most. In 1956, in his campaign 
for re-election, President Eisenhower 
had made marked gains among Negro 
voters. These gains had been more 
substantial in the South than in the 
North, but substantially they were all 
ever the country. In 1952 Adlai Steven- 
son had been able to keep most of the 
Negro vote intact for the Democrats, 
but by 1956 a part of it was. willing to 
go Republican—at least for the White 
House. Not a majority by any means, 
for even in 1956 the Negro voter bal- 
loted about two-to-one Democratic, but 
the slippage was big enough to make 
many observers feel Vice President 
Nixon had a real chance for a major 
breakthrough in 1960 among Negroes. 

The breakthrough just didn’t happen. 
On the contrary, the shifts from Eisen- 
hower to Kennedy were among the big- 
gest in the country. To cite specific ex- 
amples in Nouthern states: On Chi- 
cago’s Negro south side, 5 wards voted 
62.5 per cent for Stevenson in 1956 
and 78.1 per cent for Kennedy in 1960. 

Philadelphia’s Ward 47 ran 74.3 per 
cent for Stevenson, 84.3 per cent for 
Kennedy. 

Pittsburgh’s Ward 5 was two-to-one 
Democratic in 1956; in 1960 the court 
ran close to four-to-one. The per- 
centages: 67.7 per cent and 78.4 per 
cent. 


Three Negro Assembly Districts in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn voted 642 
per cent for Stevenson, 75.2 per cent 
for Kennedy. 


These figures were typical voting pat- 
terns among Negroes in the North and 
underline the literally vital role of the 
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Negro vote in key states of the in- 
dustrial North and Middle West. In 
New Jersey, won by Kennedy by 30,- 
000 votes, the Negro vote was at least 
125,000. In Illinois, held by less than 
10,000 for Kennedy, Negro voters ex- 
ceeded 350,000. In Michigan, won by 
Kennedy by 65,000, the Negro vote 
minimum was 225,000. 


NATURE OF NEGRO VOTE 


Other analyses of the Negro vote 
such as that of Anthony Lewis in 
The New York Times of November 
27, 1960, stress the fact that the 
November 1960 Negro vote was 
strongly Democratic. 

The Republican party nationally 
exerts considerable effort to win the 
Negro vote, but with little sucess. 
Then there are Republican governors 
such as Dewey and Rockefeller and 
some Republican mayors of the 
larger cities who have been able by 
appointments and support of FEPC 
and anti-discrimination laws, to ap- 
peal to the Negro’s race conscious- 
ness. They cannot, apparently, by 
these efforts, surmount the Negro’s 
consciousness of his lower economic 
class status. Negroes continue to vote 
Democratic. 

Is this virtual identification with 
the Democratic party beneficial to 
Negroes? Can they in this way exert 
the maximum of influence on gov- 
ernment? Will not the Republicans 
attempt to organize a victorious coali- 
tion without Negro support? The 
answer of Negro voters to the first 
question is that they cannot support 
the Republican party which in their 
view represents economic policies 
inimical to their interests. As to the 
second question it cannot be an- 
swered in the abstract. Negro voters 
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assert that they vote for the party 
which they believe more genuinely 
identifies itself with their basic in- 
terests. Democratic Negro voters 
that the Republican party 
when it had their support did little 
for the Negro—certainly not the 
things now urgently needed by an 
urban Negro population. And the 
contemporary Republican party gives 
little evidence that even with mas- 
sive Negro support it would so dras- 
tically revise its basic philosophy 
that it would become a welfare state 
political party. And further, the bar- 
gaining with both parties by means 
of shifting party support has only 
limited practicability. Thus the logic 
of the Negro’s political stance is 
that he must achieve sufficient power 
and influence within the Democratic 
party for it effectively to reflect his 
interests. 

Finally, it appears that the evolu- 
tion of Negro political activity in 
the North is approaching a stage 
reminiscent of the development of 
the Irish, German or Italians in 
American politics. At first these mi- 
norities produced demogogic politi- 
cal leaders closely associated with 
the underworld. The political ma- 
chines built by these charismatic 
minority leaders became powerful. 
Politics, in time, became respectable. 
It afforded careers for those of talent 
—careers which provided influence, 
power and status. The educated, the 
elite, were attracted to politics. 

The northern Negro now has four 
representatives in Congress and an 
impressive number of public officials 
in all branches of northern state and 
local governments. Politics and gov- 
ernment service in the North will 
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increasingly offer to trained and so- 
phisticated Negroes satisfying careers. 
The quality of Negro politicians 
will improve. The reluctance of edu- 
cated Negroes to participate actively 
in politics is diminishing. As the 
quality of Negro political leader- 
ship improves the effectiveness of 
the Negro in politics will increase. 


SOBER FACTS 


There are several sober facts 
which should be kept in mind when 
an analysis of the political activity 
of southern Negroes is attempted. 
Among them are: (1) The Negro 
represents only about twenty-five per 
cent of the population of the South. 
(2) Although there is a reluctant 
permissiveness of Negro voting in 
the larger cities of the South, in the 
rural and small town areas there is 
usually vigorous opposition to Negro 
registration and voting—and it is 
effective. The relative isolation, the 
low cultural level, the lack of organi- 
zation and leadership and the eco- 
nomic dependence on whites militate 
against significant Negro voting in 
the rural and small town areas of 
the Black Belt. It is in these sections 
where presently the most determined 
resistance to Negro voting occurs— 
where the drama of Macon County, 
Alabama, and Ouachita Parish, Loui- 
siana, and several similar local loci 
of resistance is being played out. 

Margaret Price in her valuable 
The Negro and The Ballot in The 
South summarizes on this point as 
follows: 

Most of these counties are in a rough 
arc extending from southside Virginia 
to East Texas—the old plantation coun- 
try or Black Belt. Here is to be found 
still the highest ratio of Negroes, 
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though their numbers are diminishing 
through migration to the cities of th 
South, North, and West. This historic 
agricultural region has lost much of it 
economic importance, but not its po 
litical dominance. The Old Black Belt, 
which, through inequitable legislative 
apportionment dominates the politics of 
several states and heavily influences the 
politics of others, is the area of highest 
Negro concentration of population, and 
of discrimination.® 


(3) <A sense of powerlessness 
and even futility prevails among 
southern Negro citizens. The white 
supremacy orientation of all south 
ern politics, the explicit or implicit 
anti-Negro posture of southern poli- 
ticians at all levels and the apparent 
omnipotence of the political power 
elite inevitably blunts Negroes’ en- 
thusiasm for political participation. 
Apathy and indifference to politics 
on the part of the rank and file of 
Negroes is a result of the social en- 
vironment of the South. It is every- 
where, even in the large cities. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, “the New York of 
the South,” where there are no legal 
or extra-legal impediments to Negro 
voting and where Negro leaders have 
conducted a strenuous attempt to 
influence Negroes to register and 
vote only about twenty-nine per cent 
of the legally qualified Negroes are 
registered and less than sixty per 
cent of these Negro registrants ac- 
tually vote. The picture is much 
the same for the other large cities of 
the South. 

The Southern Regional Council 
study of southern Negro voting com 
cludes that as regards Negroes 
apathy and indifference or fear of 
caution in this area: 

To many Negroes the long range tf 
wards for voting scarcely seemed worth 
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the risk. Too often they still could make 
a choice only between equally vo- 
ciferous racists, waving the banner of 
white supremacy. Too often, also, they 
were excluded from the inner circle of 
local political parties, had no hope of 
one of their race winning elective office 
nor promise of immediate concrete 
benefits from their vote. It was not 
surprising that many were unwilling to 
face possible threats to their jobs and 
credit, their homes and even their per- 
sonal safety. 

To Negroes in the more depressed 
rural areas, the turmoil during the 
period of transition in the South from 
an old to a new order only increased 
their problem. With low education and 
economic levels and the opportunity to 
improve either one lagging behind that 
of the white community, the emphasis 
on bread before ballots remained.* 

(4) Although the number of 
Negro registrants increased dramatic- 
ally from an estimated 150,000 prior 
to the Smith v. Allwright decision of 
1944, to possibly some 1,400,000 in 
1960, there is no evidence that the 
southern Negro vote has influenced 
southern state governments or south- 
ern representatives in Congress. On 
the contrary, the volume of legisla- 
tion from southern state legislatures 
designed to block or impede school 
integration, Negro voting and the 
activities of the NAACP and other 
anti-discrimination organizations, ac- 
tivities and leaders, has been massive. 
All southern representatives in the 
Congress have fought all civil rights 
legislation, the Supreme Court anti- 
segregation and civil rights decisions, 
and all executive attempts to en- 
force thse laws and court decisions. 
Only some of the border state Sen- 
ators and Congressmen have given 
restrained support to this new pos- 
ture of the National Government. 
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NEGRO POLITICAL POWER 


Despite these almost overwhelm- 
ing difficulties and discouragements 
southern Negro leaders courageously 
and relentlessly are pressing for 
greater political participation. Negro 
political power in the larger cities 
has been successful in mitigating the 
harshness of local government. City 
Officials are made to exercise some 
concern for the rights and needs 
of the local Negro population. There 
is, however, “no reason to expect a 
sudden, dramatic rise in the number 
of Negro voters in the South, for 
the obstacles which have restricted 
Negro voting in the recent past are 
still strong.” 

Margaret Price continues: 

The influence of basic national forces 
indicates that the long range prospect is 
for a steady, if slow, growth in Negro 
suffrage in the South. As Negroes im- 
prove their educational and economic 
standing, their interest in voting can be 
expected to grow. Along with this 
growth should come an expanded, ex- 
perienced leadership. If the trend to- 
ward urbanization continues, more 
Negroes can be expected to vote in 
cities, which are generaly more per- 
missive. The existing new federal agen- 
cies also may be expected in the long 
run to encourage more Negroes to ex- 
ercise their basic civil rights.’ 

In the border states the political 
ferment among Negroes is stronger. 
Negroes in Maryland, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Oklahoma influence 
state government and their national 
representatives. There is much great- 
er representation of Negroes in city 
and state governments. 

Possibly the most significant 
achievement of southern Negro 
voters has been their role in recent 
Presidential elections. The Negro 
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vote in several southern states has 
been the margin of victory for the 
candidates of both parties. Such 
achievements by the southern Negro 
voters result in greater consideration 
by Presidents—and Presidents can 
do much to aid Negroes in their 
struggle for advancement. 
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NO. 10,000—Rabbi Emmet A. Frank (R), is the 10,000th NAACP life member 
ship subscriber. He is shown here presenting a check for his initial payment on hig 
$500 life membership to Kivie Kaplan (C), co-chairman of the NAACP life 
membership committee, and Dr. S. Ralph Harlow, a committee member. Both 
are members of the NAACP board of directors. Rabbi Frank aroused the ire @ 
Virginia segregationists a few years ago when he attacked the Byrd machine and 
jim-crow from the pulpit of his Alexandria, Va., synagogue. 
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QUEEN CROWNED—Rev. M. L. Cooper, Jr., pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church, Waco, Texas, crowns Mrs. Esther Robinson as the “Freedom Queen” of 
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® A review of some of the adjustment problems 
faced by West Indian immigrants in England 


West Indians—Britain’s 
New Colored Citizens 


By Hartley M. A. Sutton 


ARLY in 1961, the British 
KE Sunday newspaper, The Ob- 

server, published a series of 
atticles which reported an investiga- 
tion by Mr. Mervyn Jones, a jour- 
nalist, into Britain’s colored minority. 
Among other things, these articles 
revealed that one percent of Britain’s 
present population was _ colored 
(about the same proportion as that 
of whites in Kenya). 

About half of these, some 250,- 
000 people, are British subjects who 
have migrated from the islands of 
the West Indies to live and work in 
Britain’s larger cities. This is the first 
time that Britain has had such a 
large colored minority. 

For a long time there were colored 
people in such dock areas of Britain 
as Cardiff, Tyneside, Liverpool and 
the East End of London, where peo- 
ple for centuries have been used to 


HARTLEY M. A. SUTTON, a recent 
visitor in the USA, has lived in London, 
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a graduate of London University and a 
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seeing merchant seamen of various 
shades; there was always a floating 
supply of dark-skinned students. But 
numbers were inconsiderable, and 
very few colored people have until 
recently come to be regarded as per- 
manent residents in the country 

With this large influx of West In- 
dians, who have been migrating to 
Britain at the rate of some 22,000 
per year since 1955, race relations 
in Britain have entered a new phase, 
and have threatened this hitherto hos- 
pitable haven for refugees with its 
first “color problem”—as the race 
riots in Notting Hill in 1958 so 
readily remind us. 

Being myself a migrant from the 
West Indies, I am often asked in 
England: “Why do so many of your 
people come over here?” To that 
I reply: basically for the same rea- 
son that English people migrate to 
Canada, and Australia or Puerto 
Ricans to New York—we migrate in 
the hope of obtaining a larger slice 
of the world’s economic cake. 

West Indians have always been on 
the move. The islands, which have 
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for centuries been harnessed by Brit- 
ain to produce sugar, do not hold 
for the majority of us the attraction 
which people from wealthier shores 
see in them. They lack natural re- 
sources, and sugar has certain disad- 
vantages as a source of labor. It is 
a seasonal crop, and so keeps people 
occupied only part of the year. Be- 
sides, sugar from the islands has been 
suffering continually from the com- 
petition provided by sugar from Cuba 
and from European sugar-beet. At 
the same time, the traditional land- 
owners, whose initiative was vital if 
other industries were to be devel- 
oped, have been slow to make any 
change. As a result the majority of 
the islands have found themselves 
tied slavishly to a perishing economy. 

Most important of all, is the fact 
that “working in the fields” was al- 
ways regarded as the lowest of un- 
skilled jobs, fit only for illiterate peo- 
ple. You did not send your child to 
school in order that he might come 
to work in the fields when he left 
school. He looked for something bet- 
ter. He was expected to. 


SEEK EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


But where could he look? Where 
on the islands could he find alterna- 
tive employment of the quality which 
he could consider suitable for his 
“education”? True, some people could 
become clerks, secretaries, elemen- 
tary school teachers, or get into the 
civil service, and, more recently, 
commercial banks; but how could an 
economy so heavily geared to un- 
skilled agricultural work meet the 
needs of a growing literate and am- 
bitious population? 

So the West Indian looked else- 
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where. Prior to the immigration re- 
strictions imposed by the McCarran 
Act, they came to the United States, 
and one does not have to look far 
in the larger cities of this country 
before one finds a West Indian or 
someone of West Indian parentage. 
In those days it was America that 
people regarded as the land of op- 
portunity, the place where you went 
to better yourself, socially and eco- 
nomically, the land where, as our 
folks used to say, “a man was a 
man.” 


The islands of Curacao and Aruba 
too, where the Dutch have estab- 
lished large oil refining works, pro- 
vided a market for a great part of 
the West Indian labor force. Thou- 
sands of men and women filled the 
waiting lists of agencies all over the 
Caribbean in the hope of getting to 
these islands: the men as skilled or 
unskilled workers in the refinery; the 
women as domestic help to the ex- 
patriate Hollanders who worked on 
these islands. 

The attitude of West Indians to 
the countries to which they migrated 
was based on factual knowledge 
about the economic advantages to 
be obtained there. Before leaving 
home, the West Indian knew quite 
well that he would have to work 
hard, and probably long hours; but 
that was no deterrent. The fact was, 
he would be working; he would be 
earning; he would be making “a man 
of himself”; he would be acquiring 
possessions, and, when he returned 
home to resettle or on vacation, 
prestige. This was no myth; there 
was abundant proof. You had only 
to look around you and you saw 
your neighbors wearing smart-look- 
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ing clothes which you knew came in 
that parcel from America last week; 
or you heard the gossip that so and 
so in Curacao was sending money 
home to buy himself a house. This 
was success; enviable success which 
caused you to lament your unlucky 
fate at having to remain at home. 

Restrictions in immigration to the 
United States, and a glut in the labor 
supply in the Dutch islands, have led 
West Indians to make their most 
recent, and somewhat spectacular 
exodus: the trek to Britain. 

Perhaps it was through the small 
number of serviceman and merchant 
seamen from the West Indies who 
found themselves in Britain, when 
she made her postwar economic re- 
covery, that West Indians at home 
found out Britain was, as they said, 
“opening up.” Full employment was 
on the way. Letters were sent back 
telling of job opportunities, of such 
domestic amenities as constant and 
convenient water, electricity, and 
sometimes, even refrigeration facili- 
ties, which, however inadequate they 
may appear in England, sound much 
more sophisticated to West Indians 
in rural communities than what they 
were used to. Then came the parcels 
and the pounds, and the news that 
you could work and go to night 
school. These factors combined to 
create what we may call the eco- 
nomic “pull.” 


The British Nationality Act, passed 
by the United Kingdom Parliament 
in 1948, included West Indians as 
citizens of the U.K. and Colonies, 
legally entitled to the same rights 
and duties as the native-born Eng- 
lishman in the eyes of British law. 
The law did not mean much in prac- 
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tical terms so long as the West In- 
dian remained in the West Indies; 
once in England, however, it en- 
titled him to the status of full citizen- 
ship, with the legal opportunities for 
employment, rights of free movement, 
and liabilities even to be drafted to 
serve in the Armed forces as other 
citizens. 


EMIGRATION TO ENGLAND NEW 

The idea of going to England to 
improve their economic position is 
new to West Indians. But we had 
been steeped in British traditions. We 
were educated to regard Britain as 
the “mother country,” to think of 
ourselves as sharing the English her- 
itage with the Englishman. Names 
like Buckingham Palace, Whitehall, 
Marble Arch, Westminster Abbey 
rang a bell for everybody. They were 
like Meccas which the poor man 
might see only if he could make 
enough money to go over to England 
to be educated. On Empire Day— 
which incidentally is celebrated only 
in the “Empire,” not in Britain— 
we sang at school, with somewhat 
ironic pride: “Britons” [presumably 
including ourselves] “never never, 
never, shall be slaves.” 

It was this “Englishness” in our 
background which came in for the 
greatest shocks, and caused us the 
most frustration, once we arrived in 
England. 

In the West Indies, the vast ma- 
jority of us had known only those 
English people with middle or upper 
middle-class values, or those who 
had acquired them in the West In- 
dies: the high ranking civil servant, 
the parson, the bank clerk, the man- 
ager of a sugar estate. They repre- 
sented to us what all English people 
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must be like. They were educated; 
they were upright—at least so it ap- 
peared to the majority of us. 

In Britain we were pulled up short. 
Suddenly we realized for the first 
time that not all Englishmen were 
rich, influential, and educated. White 
men were doing menial jobs they 
fought, they swore and misbehaved 
worse than many of us had done. 
Worst of all, they seemed to know 
so little about us, and often asked 
us questions as: “Where did you 
learn to speak English?” or “Which 
part of Africa is the West Indies?” 
or “Are you the Indians who we see 
fighting against cowboys on the telly?” 

To us, such questions did not only 
show abysmal ignorance; they were 
the first slap in the face of the lifelong 
illusion which we had held: that we 
were British! When we have to 
search for jobs, or for a place to 
live, experiences of rejection help 
further to confirm that most British 
people regard us as aliens. 

Take jobs first. While it is often 
not difficult for West Indians to get 
unskilled jobs—in factories, on build- 
ing sites, on subways, trains and 
buses—they do not find it easy to 
get jobs which call for greater skill 
or responsibility even if they have 
such skills. A survey, carried out by 
the Institute of Race Relations in 
London, and published in a recent 
book Colored People in Britain (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1960) reports 
that several West Indians who hold 
the General Certificate of Education 
(which is the highest qualification 
usually required for office work) 
have been forced to take up factory 
work after “looking fruitlessly for 
an office appointment.” 
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My own experience confirms this, 
I have found it futile to look down 
the advertisement columns of any 
daily newspaper in the hope of being 
able to apply for an advertized of- 
fice-work vacancy with any confi- 
dence. A couple of years back | 
went job hunting and answered an 
“advert” in the evening paper by 
telephoning the firm which had ad- 
vertized a clerical vacancy. It was 
confirmed by telephone that the job 
was still available, and I was asked 
to come down to the office immedi- 
ately. Once on the scene, however, 
I was told the job had been taken. 
This kind of frustration is well known 
by all of us. 


HOUSING PROBLEM 


Accommodation provides an even 
bigger problem. It is here that some 
white people in Britain actually ad- 
vertize their prejudice. In many areas 


well over sixty percent of the adver- 
tisements which appear in the local 
newspapers and in the newsagents’ 
display window are discriminatory, 
with such phrases as “Sorry, no col- 
ored,” “Europeans only” or “Colored 
people need not apply” written at the 
end. They have become so frequent 
that I find I actually save myself a 
lot of time when looking up “ad- 
verts” by starting each one at the 
end. 

At first it is tempting to say that 
these are merely expressions of in- 
dividual preferences; yet it is terrify- 
ing to think that such preferences 
are so strong as to compel news- 
paper and housing agencies to con- 
done prejudice, since they might lose 
sixty percent of their advertisers. if 
they did not. 
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A few months ago a local news- 
paper in Kensington reported the 
story of a family which was evicted 
from an apartment after having lived 
there for more than ten years. The 
housing agency claimed that it was 
contrary to the terms of the lease 
to let the apartment to colored peo- 
ple, and that when the apartment 
had been rented the wife in the 
family had not disclosed to them that 
her husband was colored. 

The following correspondence 
which passed between myself and a 
well-known accommodation bureau 
in London may be of interest to 
readers: 


My letter, dated 17th April, 1961: 


Dear Sir, 


Early in September last I was seeking 
accommodation and answered one of 
your advertisements for flats by phon- 
ing your office. The attendant who an- 
swered confirmed that flats were avail- 
able, and invited me to come down to 
your office for further details about 
them. However, when I came to your 
Office, the receptionist at the counter 
informed me (with regret) that ‘none 
of our landlords accept colored people.’ 
This seemed an extraordinary general- 
ization for a bureau of your size and 
scope, but there it was, the walls were 
up against me. It was a staggering ex- 
perience. 

In one of a series of articles on race 
relations in London which I am now 
preparing for publication in popular 
journals both in this country and over- 
seas, I have related that experience to 
illustrate that even reputable agencies 
like your own perpetrate a policy of 
discrimination on the grounds of skin 
color only. Yet, quite recently, friends 
of mine, Indians, (who, incidently, re- 
gard themselves as ‘colored people’) 
were able to find accommodation 
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through your bureau. 

This seems to me somewhat of an 
anomaly, and I think it is only fair to 
find out, before publication of these 
articles, whether there is soine reasona- 
ble explanation for such ah anomaly. 
They replied, 21st April, 1961: 
Dear Sir, : 

We thank you for your letter of 17th 
April in which you mention an anomaly. 

This company spends a great deal of 
effort endeavoring to find accommoda- 
tion for colored people but, unfortu- 
nately, since there is a great shortage 
and the necessity for utilizing agents 
services for filling such accommodation 
does not arise, it is extremely difficult 
for us to assist. 

You will appreciate therefore that 
no anomaly exists, we regret that we 
were unable to help. 


Government bodies and public 
service authorities like the transport, 
hospital, and post office authorities 
represent in Britain what is the offi- 
cial attitude to West Indians: that we 
are legally entitled to equal treatment 
with other British citizens. They have 
therefore been the biggest employers 
of West Indians, and local govern- 
ment authorities have been among 
the first to accept suitably qualified 
West Indians on their clerical and 
professional staff. Those who read 
the recently published book To Sir 
With Love (Prentice Hall, 1960) by 
E. R. Braithwaite, who was born in 
British Guiana, will recall that it 
was the London County Council 
which eventually recognized his qual- 
ification as a university graduate, and 
engaged him as a school teacher. I 
worked for two years with the L.C.C., 
and at no time did I feel that my 
color would play any significant part 
in my chances of progress with the 
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Council. I had the same feeling, too, 
in the Armed Forces, into which I 
was drafted to do two years National 
Service. 

In the present circumstances, how- 
ever, Official bodies seem unable to 
do much to help us with our difficul- 
ties in obtaining adequate housing. 
Most of the cities to which West 
Indians are attracted are already 
overcrowded. Local government au- 
thorities are rebuilding in many areas, 
but it will be some time before the 
majority of West Indians can get 
apartments in these new houses, since 
they are allocated on a “first come, 
first served” basis and West Indians 
are usually the most recently arrived 
residents. 

OVERCROWDED CITIES 


You may well ask where do the 
250,000 West Indians in Britain live. 
Like all previous migrants to Britain, 
they have been shunted into the 
shabbiest part of the large cities 
where they work. Over the past years, 
however, West Indians, both as in- 
dividuals and as groups have been 
buying houses in these shabby areas. 
It is here that the greatest amount 
of tension arises. 

In the earlier part of this year I 
did some house to house interview- 
ing among West Indians who lived 
in one of these areas, and ever so 
often I could observe the tension 
which existed in a house owned by 
a West Indian landlord who had 
part of it rented to white people. At 
the bottom there is certainly preju- 
dice and resentment on both sides, 
but these are reinforced in the West 
Indian by a strong desire to make 
money. Usually a house which a 
West Indian purchases is already oc- 
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cupied by white tenants who have 
probably lived there for a long time 
in unfurnished accommodation. This 
brings in far less rent to the new 
owner than it would have done if 
it were rented as furnished accom- 
modation. The new owner (who 
probably paid much more for the 
house than he needed to) thinks: “If 
I could get those people out, I could 
rent my place furnished and make 
about four times as much rent.” 
Strong economic motivation! 

So he tries to evict the tenant— 
usually white, and if he succeeds, 
puts in another — usually colored, 
who may be so desperate, he will 
pay anything to get a place to live. 
The general effect of all these forces 
is for colored ghettos to develop. 
There would probably never be a 
Harlem in England, but some sections 
of Britain’s larger cities will become 
serious community problems if pres- 
ent trends in housing patterns are 
allowed to continue. 

As the number of colored people 
in Britain increases, the traditional 
laissez-faire of British official policy 
may find itself somewhat out of step. 
It seems that the dilemma will be 
how to give fair treatment to the 
West Indian as a citizen and at the 
same time take account of his differ- 
ent needs caused by the fact that he 
is a colored migrant in an environ- 
ment which is not entirely friendly 
to him. 

What happened at the last census 
is a case in point. A few West Indi- 
ans who did not understand what 
they had to do in a census became 
suspicious when a white man ap- 
peared on the doorstep with a form 
on which they were to give personal 
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details. As there was much talk about 
deporting West Indians back to the 
islands at that time, some of them 
refused to give these details, for fear 
that this man might be fixing their 
deportation orders, and even became 
hostile to the census enumerators. 
This made headlines in the British 
press. 

It seems that a little previous 
thought would have saved a great 
deal of misunderstanding. Those who 
were responsible for organizing the 
census in areas where many West 
Indians were known to be living, 
could perhaps have done a little 
extra canvassing, using the services 
of more enlightened West Indians, 
both for this and for the enumera- 
tion work. 


COMPLACENCY DANGEROUS 


It took the riots in Notting Hill 
in 1958 to point out the danger of 
complacency in race matters in Brit- 
ain. Since then a number of organi- 
zations have come into being to 
help with this process of adjusting 
British society to this whole new 
phase in its development. 

The Migrants Services Division of 
the West Indies Commission pro- 
vides welfare, publicity and diplo- 
matic services for the West Indian 
migrants, and has a program for or- 
ganizing recreational and social fa- 
cilities by which English and West 
Indian people may get to know each 
other better. 

The British-Caribbean (note the 
hypen) Association provides a basis 
for co-operation between people from 
both groups from the top level down- 
wards. It has the blessing and sup- 
port of many leading political per- 
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sonalities both in England and in the 
West Indies. 


The National Council of Social 
Service in Great Britain provides 
special services for West Indians, 
through West Indian Advisory Com- 
mittees, in those areas where they 
live in large numbers. 

One or two local councils are en- 
gaging the services of suitably quali- 
fied West Indians as teachers and 
social workers. They see this as a 
useful means by which better rela- 
tions may be fostered between the 
races. Not only does this enable 
West Indians to feel more confident 
when dealing with institutions where 
other West Indians hold positions of 
responsibility; it gives a number of 
English people their first opportunity 
of seeing West Indians in such posi- 
tions. 

At the same time, more and more 
“colored” organizations are being 
formed. A glance at the list of “or- 
ganizations active in the field of 
race relations in London,” compiled 
by the London Council of Social 
Service, shows that such things as 
“Colored Citizens’ Associations,” 
“Colored People’s Housing Associa- 
tions.” and “Colored Citizens’ Motor- 
ist Associations” have recently come 
into being. These have in all cases 
arisen to fill needs which none of 
the existing institutions were provid- 
ing. In many cases separate individ- 
uals who have had difficulties with 
some policemen and other public 
servants have started organizations 
with the hope that they could deal 
more effectively with such difficulties” 
A recent development I have heard 
about is the “Colored Businessmen’s 
Association” which is being formed 
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because more and more West Indi- 
ans who open businesses are finding 
difficulty in getting people to work 
for them. 

Many of us are not too happy at 
these developments. We had hoped 
that in Britain where there is a 
strong tradition of fair-play to all, 
we would have been able to get on 
without them. But it is clear that 
these organizations grow out of the 
special difficulties which West Indi- 
ans encounter in an effort to survive 
as citizens in British society, and 
appear to be necessary at the present 
time. No firm steps have yet been 
taken to outlaw public expressions 


of race prejudice, and the “Keep 
Britain White” groups, the slogans 
like “Blacks go Home” which one 
sees occasionally chalked up on the 
walls are a constant source of em- 
barrassment to those of us in Britain 
who regard racial cooperation as an 
attainable ideal. 

This is a testing time for race re. 
lations in most of the countries of 
the world. Britain has contributed 
much to the world in the field of 
human relations before. It would be 
a pity if she could not do so again. 

The responsibility for this rests 
with us all. 


$3,000 CITATION—Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive secretary, awards special 

citation to the Harlem Welfare Center staff for outstanding achievement during 

the Association’s 1961 drive. This group raised $3,000, including a $500 life 

membership. From L, front: Mesdames Helen Taube, V. Kanner, life membership 

and fund-raising chairman; Magda Luft, Mr. Wilkins, Genevieve Eason and Edwin 

Burke. Rear: Thomas McDonald, Vivian Sadler, Gertrude Singhe, Alvin Anthony 
and Ruby Marcelli. 


Cecil Layne 
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Looking and Lidtening ... 


RACIAL INTEGRATION 


HE Connecticut State Commis- 

sion on Civil Rights has issued 
a report on Connecticut attitudes 
toward racial integration. We quote 
a few pertinent paragraphs: 


Prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Henry Stetler, supervisor of research, 
the study was designed to evaluate the 
effect, if any, in the Negro and white 
communities of Connecticut of the drive 
to achieve school desegregation in the 
South. It was thought that mounting 
racial tension and conflict elsewhere 
might exert some pressure on inter- 
racial relations in Connecticut. 


The majority of white (55 percent) 
and Negro (65 percent) persons in- 
terviewed felt that the drive to desegre- 
gate schools in the South had had 
some effect on race relations in Con- 
necticut. In most cases, these same 
respondents felt that the effect had 
been of a positive nature, in the sense 
that relations between the races seemed 
to be improved. Only a third of the 
respondents of both races felt that the 
southern situation had had no effect in 
Connecticut. Those positive results 
mentioned most frequently were an in- 
creased awareness of racial problems, 
an increased sense of ethical respon- 
sibility, and improvement in attitudes 
toward Negroes. 


In Connecticut, problems of school 
desegregation and the franchise were 
settled by statute in 1868 and 1876. It 
was eighty years later that legislative 
measures were passed to eliminate dis- 
crimination in housing and employment. 
Implementation of these statutes to en- 
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sure full equality of opportunity for all 
is a major goal of the Connecticut Civil 
Rights Commission. 

There is probably fairly wide agree- 
ment that the ultimate aim of non- 
discriminatory legislation is to facilitate 
the integration of the Negro in the 
total community. Although real gains 
have been made in reducing discimina- 
tion against Negroes, the fact remains 
that a wide gulf separates them from 
the white community. This is obvious 
from the continued resistance to inte- 
gration in public and private housing 
and in organizational and social life. 


In planning the study, it was decided 
that direct interviews with white and 
Negro people from all segments in six 
major metropolitan areas would provide 
information about the hopes and fears 
of both races concerning integration. 
Relevant, precise and clear questions 
were formulated pertaining to the con- 
cept of racial integration in general 
and specific situations. Additional ques- 
tions were prepared to determine the 
frequency and types of actual interracial 
contacts. 


Interviews were conducted by Negro 
and white interviewers with 527 Negro 
and 556 white respondents. The sample 
was selected for the purpose of making 
interracial comparisons of various seg- 
ments of the population in metropolitan 
areas, since 85 percent of the Negro 
population is in these areas. 

After being asked for his own version 
of the meaning of racial integration, 
each respondent was asked whether he 
considered as desirable now white and 
colored people taking part together in 
everything that goes on in the com- 
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munity. One-fifth of the white re- 
spondents and three-fifths of the Negro 
respondents answered affirmatively. ... 

Status is undoubtedly a factor affect- 
ing the reaction of both races. Whites 
are concerned with maintaining it in 
terms of their own image and tend to 
consider Negroes a threat. Negroes are 
concerned with achieving status in the 
sense of gaining political, economic and 
social equality. Negroes have found 
through long and bitter experience that 
segregation in any area carries with it 
the stamp of inferiority. It has meant 
lower grade jobs, poorer schools, in- 
ferior housing and second-rate accom- 
modations. Apart from any desire to 
mingle freely with whites, there is the 
realization that access to better things 
is difficult if not impossible when seg- 
regation prevails. Racial integration 
offers many advantages, political, eco- 
nomic, social and psychological. 

In answer to other questions, a much 
greater proportion of Negro than white 


respondents felt there should be more 
interracial contact. More than four 
fifths of the Negroes as compared with 
one-third of the whites indicated that 
they thought people from the two 
groups ‘should get together more/ 
Forty-five percent of the whites cop 
sidered that things are ‘all right as they 
are’ and 8 percent thought there should 
be less interracial contact. White and 
Negro respondents agreed that there 
should be more opportunities available 
to Negroes in employment, education, 
housing and public accommodations, 
However, about twice as many of the 
Negroes felt there should be more so- 
cial interaction through acceptance if 
clubs and organizations. 

‘The attitudes of the 527 Negroes in- 
terviewed etched a crystal-clear picture; 
There is no aspect of our Connecticut 
community life with regard to which 
as many as one Negro in ten was op- 
posed to complete racial integration. 
For most areas of activity, the ratio of 


FIRST DAY OF INTEGRATED CLASSES—Unaware of the fact that she is one 

of the first Negroes to attend previously all-white Dallas, Texas, schools, a first- 

grade Negro girl joins two of her white classmates as they peer from the window 
of the City Park elementary school in Dallas. 
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INTEGRATED FIRST GRADE—Negro students start attending classes at Alamo 
School in Galveston’s west side. Alamo, with 20 Negroes, has a majority of the 


37 Negroes who broke the racial barrier 


Negroes opposed to integration fell 
closer to one in one-hundred. Further- 
more, nearly two-thirds wanted com- 
plete racial integration, defined as Ne- 
groes and whites taking part together, 
without regard to race, in everything 
that goes on in the community, now. 
‘In contrast, the attitudes of the 556 
white persons interviewed presented a 
much more complex picture. They dis- 
played, in general, a decidedly ambiva- 
lent attitude toward integration, ap- 
parently viewing the community scene 
a one made up of discrete situations, 
in some of which integration is quite 
acceptable, in others not at all. 


‘Nevertheless, some generalizations 
about their attitudes are possible. There 
Was no aspect of Connecticut com- 
munity life about which a majority of 
the white respondents expressed down- 
tight opposition to racial integration. 
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in the Galveston, Texas, public schools. 


However, no matter what the area of 
activity examined, no matter how long 
discrimination and differential treatment 
in that particular type of situation had 
been illegal in Connecticut, approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the white group 
merely tolerated integration—they ‘ac- 
cepted but did not encourage... .” 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


N August 18 the U. S. State 

Department held a conference 

on equality of employment oppor- 

tunity, within the Department, in 

which about fifty Negro leaders and 

officials of human-relations organi- 
zations participated. 

Rusk told the group that both 
President Kennedy and he believe 
strongly that American personnel 
overseas ought to be representative 
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of all the American people, and that 
it is not yet the case to the extent 
that we would like it to be. 

He said that one reason the De- 
partment is seeking bright young 
Negroes to take the Foreign Service 
examination and competent, experi- 
enced Negroes for appointment to 
middle and high-level jobs is that 
the Department is faced with a seri- 
ous shortage of talent. 

But the State Department also has 
a “selfish interest” in seeking more 
qualified Negroes, Rusk said. He ex- 
plained: 

“The biggest single burden that we 
carry on our backs in our foreign 
relations in the 1960s is the problem 
of racial discrimination here at home. 
There is just no question about it. 

“We are dealing with forty or fifty 
new countries that have become in- 
dependent since 1945, and we are 
living through a decade of readjust- 
ment of the relationships between 
Western Europe and the rest of the 
world—a decade when the white 
race and the non-white races have 
got to re-examine and readjust their 
traditional relationships. 


“Our attitude on a question of 
this sort is of fundamental impor- 
tance to the success of the foreign 
policy of the United States.” 

Rusk said Americans must work 
zealously to remove the burden of 
racial discrimination and that “one 
of the first things we must do is en- 
sure that our own Department and 
our own Foreign Service prove them- 
selves on this point.” 

To point up the magnitude of the 
problem, Herman Pollack, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Per- 
sonnel, pointed out that the Depart- 
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ment has 4,570 civil service em- 
ployees of whom 1,064 are Negrogs 

However, he said, 85 per cent 
the Negroes are in the bottom rag 
(GS 5 or lower), earning $5,839) 
or less. The highest ranking Neg 
civil service employee was a G§ 13 
(in the $10,000 to $12,000 pay 
bracket). 

The top civil service bracket is 
GS 18 with annual pay of $18,500, 

Pollack also said that estimates 
based on a “head count” indicated 
that of 3,732 Foreign Service offi- 
cers, 17 are Negroes; of 1,140 For 
eign Service Reserve officers, 3 are 
Negroes, and of 3,527 members of 
the Foreign Service Staff (secretarial 
and clerical), 38 are Negroes. 

Pollack pointed out that past racial 
discrimination is not the sole cause 
of the paucity of Negroes in the 
professional services of the Depart- 
ment. 

He said that of 59 students from 
predominantly Negro colleges who 
took the Foreign Service Examina- 
tion in December 1959, not one 
passed. The examination is given and 
scored without knowledge of the race 
of the examinee. 

Administrators of the predomi- 
nantly Negro colleges were asked to 
help determine whether the top 
ranking Negro students have been 
shunning the examination, or whether 
there are steps the colleges should 
take to better prepare their students 
for such examinations. 


ALABAMA BUS BURNING 


INE men have been indicted 
on charges of burning an inter- 
state bus near Anniston, Alabama, 
May 14, 1961, according to an ai 
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e Cause 
in the INTEGRATION FIGURES—The eight Negro pupils who figured in the integra- 
Depart- tion of four previously all-white high schools in Atlanta, Ga., pose at a local 


luncheon. From L, front: Mary McMullen, Rosalyn Walton, Damaris Allen and 
's- from Madelyn Dix. Rear: Lawrence Jefferson, Martha Holmes, Willie Jean Black and 
Donita Gaines. Two others were not available. Miss Allen announced that she 
“S who had withdrawn as a prospective transfer student. 
camina- 


ot one 
ven and nouncement of Attorney General The indictment named the follow- 


he race Robert F. Kennedy. ing, all of the Anniston area, as de- 
Agents of the Federal Bureau of fendants: 
-edomi- Investigation have arrested seven of Kenneth I. Adams, 41; William 
sked to the men, another is already in jail Oswell Chappell, 39; Jerome Byron 
e top- on burglary charges, and the ninth Couch, 25; Roger Dale Couch, 19; 
e been is hospitalized, Mr. Kennedy said. Jerry Ronald Eason, 22; Frank B. 
vhether The two-count indictment against Johnson, 42; Cecil Lamar Lewallyn, 
should them was returned sealed on August 22; Frank J. Tolbert, 54; and Jerry 
tudents 31 by a federal grand jury in Birm- Zenith Willingham, 21. Eason, John- 
ingham. It charged that the nine fire- son and the younger Couch are the 
bombed the bus “with a reckless three arrested earlier. 


iG disregard” for the lives of its pas- Eason, Johnson and the younger 

: sengers. Couch were arrested May 22 on a 
ndicted These included seven “Freedom commissioner’s complaint charging 
1 inter- Riders,” traveling through the South them with participating in the bomb- 
abama, to test segregation practices at bus ing and burning of the bus. They 


an aD- terminals. were each freed on $5,000 bond. 
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J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, said the following seven men 
were arrested by FBI Agents in the 
Anniston area: Adams, who resides 
at Route 3, Box 269 in Anniston 
and is self-employed with the Adams 
Oil Company in that city; Chappell, 
who resides at Route 3, Box 162-B 
in Anniston and is self-employed 
as an upholsterer; Jerome Byron 
Couch who resides at Route 2, Box 
81-A in Munford, Alabama, and 
is employed as an electrician in 
an Anniston foundry; Eason, who 
resides at 3427 Bibb Street, An- 
niston, and is employed as a flower 
arranger there; Johnson, who resides 
at 500 Glen Addie Apartments, An- 
niston, and is employed in the Main- 
tenance Department of the Anniston 
Housing Authority and is married; 
Tolbert, who resides at 600 Pine 
Avenue, Anniston, and is self-em- 
ployed as a storekeeper there; and 
Willingham, who resides at Route 3, 
Box 117 in Anniston and is em- 
ployed at a valve company there. 

Lewallyn suffered injuries in an 
automobile wreck August 13 and is 
currently confined to Anniston Me- 
morial Hospital. Roger Dale Couch 
is presently confined in the Calhoun 
County Jail in Anniston on local 
burglary charges. U. S. Marshals will 
file a detainer against Couch and 
take custody of Lewallyn today. 

Mr. Kennedy said the first count 
of the indictment charged the nine 
men with conspiring from May 5 to 
damage and set fire to the bus and 
force white and Negro passengers to 
get off. 


The second count charged the 
nine with camying out the con- 
spiracy by breaking windows in the 
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bus and tossing “an explosive and 
other destructive substance” inside, 
shortly after it left Anniston. 


CHESNUTT MARKER 


EARLY three decades have 

passed since Charles W. Ches- 
nutt reached the end of a uniquely 
colorful career as teacher, lawyer, 
story writer, and novelist. But his 
memory has persisted both in litera- 
ture and in community life. Of the 
four markers recently erected by the 
Cumberland County Historical So- 
ciety to the memory of outstanding 
community leaders of yesterday, one 
points up the memory of Charles W. 
Chesnutt. 

The marker stands near the lawn 
of the Gillespie Street Public Li- 
brary, a site on which the old How- 
ard School once stood. Chestnutt’s 
father contributed toward the erec- 
tion of the school and Charles was 
one of the early pupils there. At the 
unveiling ceremony, Crawford Mac- 
Kethan, president of the Cumber- 
land County Historical Society, pre- 
sented as speakers Fayetteville’s 
Mayor Robert Butler and Dr. J. 
Ward Seabrook, president-emeritus 
of the Fayetteville State Teachers 
College. 

Chesnutt was largely a self-edu- 
cated man; the fact that his were 
exceptional talents may account im 
part for the exceptional opportuni- 
ties that came to his. To offset the 
dearth of reading materials avail- 
able to Negro youth in Fayetteville, 
a member of the City School Board, 
Dr. Edward Lilly, whom Chesnutt 
came to know invited the youth to 
make complete use of his library, 
reputed to be the best in the com- 
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munity. Chestnutt did. 

Despite his position as principal 
of the State Normal School (later 
the Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege), Chesnutt soon recognized that 
his talents could not be brought to 
full fruition in the South, the south- 
ern mores being what they were. 
Three years later, law and creative 
literature beckoned and Chesnutt 
gave up his work as a school ad- 
ministrator and followed them. 

Before long Chesnutt, following a 
short sojourn in New York City, 
made his way back to Cleveland, 
Ohio. There he gave himself up 
wholly to literary pursuits. 


The color line that had occupied 
a good deal of his previous thinking 
was perhaps intensified in his new 
surroundings. It is small wonder that 
along with many of his stories, such 
of his famous books as The Conjure 
Woman, The Wife of His Youth, 
The House Behind the Cedars, The 
Marrow of Tradition, and The Col- 
onel’s Dream, point up social realism 
as in one way or another it applies 
to the color line. Charles W. Ches- 
nutt was not only the first distin- 
guished Negro author of short stories 
and novels, but in some respects 
stood among the foremost American 
novelists of his day. 


MARKER erected by Cumberland County Historical Society, Cumberland, N. C., 
on June 5, 1961, in honor of Charles W. Chesnutt’s contribution to his local 
community. 
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Were YOU 
Aboard the 


“FREEDOM 
BUS?” 


From Washington down through the Deep South, the 
Freedom Riders have been testing bus station segregation 
. .. have been taking another giant step toward the 
goal of full equality for the Negro. 


It can be a long, lonely terrifying ride when you've 
met with clubs, guns—and fire. Yet there were no vacant 
seats on the “Freedom Bus”! 


Were you riding with them? 


Your “Ticket” on the “Freedom Bus” can be a LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP subscription in N.A.A.C.P. Climb aboard— 
fill out and mail the membership coupon today! 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


KIVIE KAPLAN DR. BENJAMIN E. MAYS JACKIE ROBINSON 


Co-Chairmen 


Kelly Alexander Bishop Eugene C. F. Hatcher A. Philip Randolph 
George A. Beavers, Jr. Dr. Mordecai Johnson Dr. Riley A. Ransom, Jr. 
Bishop W. Y. Bell Mrs. Daisy Lampkin Dr. Eugene T. Reed 

Dr. George D. Cannon Dr. J. Leonidas Leach Walter Reuther 

Dr. W. Montague Cobb Hon. Herbert H. Lehman Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
Nathaniel Colley Dr. James E. Levy Mrs. Nellie Roulhac 

Dr. Walter T. Darden Bishop Edgar A. Love Mrs. Rose Morgan Saunders 
Hon. Hubert T. Delany Dr. James J. McClendon ike Smalls 

Earl B. Dickerson Cornelius McDougald Dr. Alf E. Thomas, Jr. 
Mrs. Katherine W. Frederick Dr. Maurice Rabb Frederick N. Weathers 
S$. Ralph Harlow Mrs. Pauline Weeden 


| wish to become a LIFE MEMBER of the N.A.A.C.P. 


[] | enclose check for $500 in full payment of my Life 
Membership. 


[] | enclose check for $....... .. as first payment 
toward my Life Membership. 


NAME.................. 


STREET 


eee 


CITY AND STATE...0.ccccccscssesnsee 


eenenpn as 


Annual installments of as little as $50 or more, sent to 
your local branch of the N.A.A.C.P. or to national head- 
quarters in New York, can make you a LIFE MEMBER. 


Send to your local branch or the National Headquarters 


NAACP, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
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Editorials 


ATLANTA AND DALLAS INTEGRATION 


‘. . . To expound the meaning or moral of his signs and tokens.” 
Shakespeare, The Taming of the Shrew 


‘ 


UR reaction to the token public school integration in Atlanta, Georgia, 

and Dallas, Texas, is mixed. We are pleased, naturally, that these two 
southern cities began integration though token, in a peaceful manner; but 
alternatively we cannot forget that this token step was taken seven years 
after the Supreme Court decision declaring public-school segregation uncon- 
stitutional. Furthermore, it was not done out of sympathy for the Supreme 
Court’s decision, nor out of a desire to advance the educational welfare of 
Negro children. The move was dictated by necessity and economic selfish- 
ness, since the Federal Courts have made it clear that local school boards 
cannot close their schools to avoid integration and the violence and racial 
fanaticism of Little Rock, New Orleans and other places have been proved 
an economic liability. 

What we must not forget is that this is token integration—not integra- 
tion. As NAACP Executive Secretary Roy Wilkins has pointed out: “The 
Association is far from satisfied with the continued token quantity of de- 
segregation. We will not be satisfied as long as the vast majority of school 
children of both races continues to attend segregated schools. Token inte- 
gration is not enough for us, for white children, or for the country.” 

The Atlanta and Dallas experiences also suggest that from now on the 
responsible elements in southern cities and communities are likely to take 
control of integration situations with positive aims and constructive plans, 
since they now realize that the old segregative maxims are inapplicable. 
When the South’s public schools opened this fall, new desegregation policies 
had been inaugurated in 29 districts in eight states, and now only three states 
—Alabama, Mississippi, and South Carolina—have complete segregation 
throughout their systems of public education. 

Me must pay tribute to the NAACP branches in Atlanta and Dallas for 
their hard work in rallying support for desegregation, in explaining the terms 
of the desegregation plans to parents, and in persuading applicants to apply 
for transfers to formerly all-white schools. Without their unglamorous, hard 
work, the integration plans in these two cities might well have failed for 
want of applicants for transfer. 


“GEORGIA TECH” 


HE Georgia Institute of Technology (“Georgia Tech”) deserves a kind 
word for voluntarily admitting three Negroes on September 18th. This 
is the first time a Georgia public-education institution has voluntarily ad- 
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mitted Negroes. President Edwin D. Harrison handled the change in “routine 
fashion” and there was neither violence nor disorder. The three Negro stu- 
dents are Ralph A. Long, Jr., Ford Greene and Lawrence Williams, all of 
Atlanta. 


AFRICAN ENVOYS IN U.S.A. 


HILE we commend the efforts of State Department officials and 

others to take steps to end the racial incidents involving African en- 
voys, we must also remind these same officials that they must likewise take 
steps to free America of the racist attitudes which create incidents for her 
own colored citizens. Probably the two most publicized incidents have in- 
volved the New York police: the first was that of Ferdinand Oyono, a per- 
manent delegate to UN from the Cameroon; the more recent one involved 
Michel Collet from Guinea. In 1960 Mr. Oyono said he was stopped on a 
New York street near the UN building because of his color. Mr. Collet was 
involved in a fight with a policeman and a taxi driver. Other publicized inci- 
dents have involved African envoys and private restaurant owners on Route 
40 in Maryland. Route 40 runs from the New Jersey state line through 
Baltimore and then westward and is frequently traveled by diplomats driving 
from the UN to Washington. 

We boast of our democratic freedoms and stress the dignity of the 
individual, but we American Negroes and visiting Africans have often dis- 
covered that these “democratic freedoms” do not apply to persons with dark 
skins. As a world power and the leader of the “Free World” we can no 
longer afford the luxury of jim-crow, segregation, and second-class citizen- 
ship. Thirty-four years ago the French sociologist André Siegfried pointed 
out (in his America Comes of Age) that once the USA entered interna- 
tional life her “Negro problem” would cease to be domestic—it would be- 
come international. And with the cold war and UN headquarters located in 
New York our racial practices are now the focus of world attention. The 
world looks to see if our democratic preachments are also our practices. 


“THE WORLD’S DELIGHT” 


HILOMENE CROI THEODORE, a colored girl from New Orleans 
who became famous under the pseudonym “Ada Isaacs Menken,” has 
been made the protagonist of Norman Della Joio’s new American opera, 
“Blood Moon,” presented in a world prémiere in San Francisco in Septem- 
ber. In the opera she has been rechristened Ninette La Fond and she admits 
her mixed racial ancestry. As an actress she became famous in her perform- 
ances in Mazeppa and in Europe the friend of Algeron Charles Swinburne, 
who called her “the world’s delight,” Dumas pére, Charles Dickens, Rossetti, 
and Charles Reade. 
Maybe, who can tell, the use of this colored girl as protagonist in an 
opera will embolden other writers to dramatize the lives of other fascinating 
Negro Americans. 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


ASSOCIATION HAILS PEACEFUL DESEGREGATION 


HE peaceful desegregation of public schools in two major southern cities 

—Atlanta and Dallas—was hailed by NAACP executive secretary Roy 
Wilkins as “an indication that the more stable elements in southern commu- 
nities have decided to take control of situation.” 


Mr. Wilkins also paid tribute to “the vital but little publicized role of 
the NAACP branches in these cities in effecting the change-over from segre- 
gated to non-segregated systems of public education. 


“The pioneer role the NAACP played in establishing the illegality of 
racial segregation in public education is well known,” he asserted. “However, 
the painstaking, unglamorous hard work done by the Atlanta and Dallas 
branches in rallying support for desegregation, in explaining the terms of 
the desegregation plans to parents, and in persuading applicants to apply 
for transfers to formerly all-white schools has been quietly performed with 
little public notice. But without it, the plan in both cities may well have 
failed for want of applicants for transfers.” 


It now appears, the NAACP leader pointed out, “that no major city 
in the South is willing to risk the experiences of Little Rock and New 
Orleans. The responsible business elements in southern cities have at last 
realized the damage desegregation violence inflicts upon the prestige and 
economy of their cities. They seem determined to keep the local hoodlum 
elements under control.” 


Further, he observed, not only has desegregation in 1961 been achieved 
without violence in a score of southern cities, but much of it has been 
the result of volunteer action without the necessity of specific court ordets. 
In at least 14 communities, local school boards voluntarily initiated desegre 
gation programs. 


While pleased with the peaceful aspect of 1961 desegregation, and) 
with the breakthrough against long tradition, Mr. Wilkins noted, the NAACP] 
is “far from satisfied with the continued token quantity of desegregation.» 
We will not be satisfied as long as the vast majority of school children of 
both races continues to attend segregated schools. Token integration is not; 
enough for us, for white children, or for the country.” 


In Atlanta, the NAACP branch, under leadership of its president, 
Samuel W. Williams, organized and conducted the campaign of interp 
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tion and recruitment essential to the implementation of the school board’s 
plan. Aiding the branch in this campaign were Amos C. Holmes, NAACP 
field secretary, Dan Byrd of New Orleans, and June Shagaloff of the New 
York office. Only nine Negro students were admitted to four “white” high 
schools in that city. 

Similar quiet, effective work was carried on in Dallas where the branch 
established a special education committee under the chairmanship of Rev. 
Rhett James. Mrs. M.A. Flanagan is president of the branch. Assisting the 
branch officers in the campaign were Clarence A. Laws, the Association’s 
Southwest regional director. 

The pre-school opening educational and recruitment program was car- 
ried on by the branch. The complicated requirements for transfers were 
explained to parents by a team of NAACP workers. Parents of. eligible 
children were urged to apply for transfers. Of some 200 who indicated 
interest in filing for transfers only 67 were apparently eligible and of this 
number only 18 were actually enrolled in previously white schools. 


REVIEW OF ALABAMA CASE SOUGHT 


HE Association has asked the United States Supreme Court to review 

lower federal court judgments requiring the NAACP to await action 

by Alabama state courts to determine the validity of an injunction banning 
Association activity in that state. 

The petition for a writ of certiorari was filed with the Supreme Court 

on August 10 on behalf of the Association by NAACP attorneys Robert 

L. Carter of New York City, Fred D. Gray of Montgomery, Ala., and 


FIRST CASH LIFE MEMBERSHIP in the Passaic, N. J., NAACP was taken 
out by William Gurtman, former city attorney, last April. He aided two worthy 
causes by paying for his membership with State of Israel bonds. Pictured from L 
are Dr. Wallace Haddon, life membership chairman of the Passaic branch; Mr. 
Gurtman; Mrs. Marion West, branch treasurer; and Mitchell Hill, branch president. 





Cecil Layne 


EDWARD BROOKS of New York City receives plaque for his $500 life member- 
ship in the NAACP from Dr. John A. Morsell (L), assistant to the Association's 
secretary. 


Arthur D. Shores of Birmingham. It seeks to bring to an end a five-year 
stalemate during which the NAACP has been enjoined from any and all 
activity in the State of Alabama. 

Association activity in the state has been suspended since July, 1956, 
when Alabama Circuit Judge Walter B. Jones issued an injunction banning 
the NAACP from operating in the state and further imposed upon the 
Association a fine of $100,000 because the organization refused to disclose 
its list of members and contributors. 

In the meantime, the case has been twice carried to the United States 
Supreme Court which in June, 1958, invalidated the fine and returned the 
case to the State Supreme Court with a mandate for a lower court trial of the 
suit on its merit. The Alabama Supreme Court refused to abide by the 
ruling of the United States Supreme Court. On appeal, the U. S. Supreme 


Court again reversed the Alabama court in a decision handed down in June 
8, 1959. 
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Throughtout the period, efforts of NAACP lawyers to get the state 
courts to pass on the validity of the injunction decree proved unavailing. 
On June 23, 1960, the NAACP instituted proceedings in the United States 
District Court. The District Court and the Circuit Court of Appeals, with 
Chief Judge Tuttle dissenting, held that the trial of the case on its merit 
should be held in a state court. 

Asserting that their efforts to secure action in Alabama courts have 
been futile, the NAACP lawyers petitioned the U. S. Supreme Court for a 
review of the judgments of the lower federal courts. 

The petition alleges that the right of the NAACP “to a hearing to 
determine the legal and constitutional validity of . . . the injunction has 
been obstructed through a deliberate, purposeful and prejudicial use of 
state court process and procedures, despite petitioners’ persistent efforts to 
be heard and two decisions of this court ordering a hearing be afforded.” 

There remains little doubt, the petition continues, “that unless the 
federal court asserts jurisdiction, petitioner will not be granted a hearing 
on the merits of this cause in the forseeable future.” 

The revival of the NAACP in Alabama depends upon the outcome 
of this case. But more is involved, the petition asserts. “The case raises 
an issue of fundamental importance to the administration of justice and 
the integrity of the court process in the United States. That is, whether 
petitioner, after being subjected to a penalty, can obtain relief in the federal 
courts when state officials by procedural maneuvers and deliberate design 
indefinitely deprive it of redress,” the NAACP points out. 

The Court’s attention is called to the anti-NAACP role and words of 
Alabama Governor John Patterson and Circuit Court Judge Jones. “It 
should be remembered,” the petition says, “that these proceedings were 
instituted by Attorney General John Patterson, now Governor of the State, 
who as a part of his gubernatorial campaign pledged ‘an all-out fight against 
the NAACP.’ He stated, ‘. . . I promise you that I will continue, as I have 


LIFE MEMBERS of the Richmond, Va., branch receive their NAACP life mem- 
bership plaques at a special life-membership program. NAACP church secretary, 
Rev. Edward Odom, delivered the main address. 


Scott Henderson 





in the Attorney General's office, to wage an all-out fight against agitator 
like the NAACP.’ . . . the Circuit Court Judge, before whom the case is 
pending, made a similar re-election campaign pledge in a televised state 
ment,’ I intend to deal the NAACP, and its counterpart, the Montgomery 
Improvement Association, a blow from which they shall never recover!” 

It was this same Judge Jones who last May issued an injunction restrain 
ing Freedom Riders from entering Alabama. 


INTIMIDATION LAID TO FORT LAUDERDALE POLICE 


HE Fort Lauderdale, Florida, branch has called upon the U. S. Depart 
ment of Justice to halt indiscriminate arrests of local Negroes who are 
engaged in efforts to break the color bar on local public beaches. 

Not only have Negroes been molested on the beaches but scores of 
teenagers have been arrested in police raids in the heart of the Negw 
district. 

In a letter to Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, on August 8, Mr. 
Eula Johnson, president of the branch, enclosed affidavits from five persons 
charging police brutality and false arrest. 

“On behalf of the Negro citizens of Ft. Lauderdale,” Mrs. Johnson 
wrote, “I am requesting that you use your office for the purpose of prevent 
ing the police of Ft. Lauderdale from using their powers to prevent the 
free and uninterrupted use of public facilities in this city.” 

The raids, she told the Attorney General, stem “from efforts of the 
City of Ft. Lauderdale to curtail the use of the Ft. Lauderdale Municipal 
Beach by Negroes by invoking an ordinance which bars ‘undesirable persons 
from the beach.” 

Meanwhile, on August 9, a motion for a mistrial was granted in the 
Municipal Court trial of 12 teenagers who had been arrested in weekend 
raids on charges of disorderly conduct and inciting a riot. Witnesses testified 
that there had been no riot or disorderly conduct. The young people were 
picked up at a drive-in lunchcounter, a popular gathering place for colored 
youths, in the heart of the Negro district. 

On motion of NAACP attorney G. E. Graves, a mistrial was declared 
because police witnesses were present during the taking of testimony from 
friendly witnesses. 

Despite police intimidation, “the NAACP will continue to urge Negroes 
in the city to make use of all public facilities owned by the City of Ft 
Lauderdale and . . . to demand that citty officials exercise heir duties t0 
protect all citizens in the exercise of their constitutional rights,” Mrs. Joht- 
son declared following the raids. 


MICELLANEOUS 


Ten Ohio National Bank, Columbus, Ohio, has for the first time hired 
two Negro girls for other than menial work as the result of an employ 
ment drive being conducted by the local branch. 
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PATRICIA ISBELL and Barbara Brown (R) of Columbus, Ohio, have entered 
training to become bookeepers at the Ohio National Bank, Columbus. 


The young women, Misses Patricia Isbell and Barbara Brown, entered 
training to become bookkeepers at the bank, following a lengthy NAACP 
drive to break job barriers in this city’s banking institutions. 

NAACP officials predicted that “two other banks are likely to hire 
Negroes, in other than menial jobs, in a very short time.” The NAACP is 
referring prospective workers. 

The local NAACP unit spokesman said “we have a long list of places 
where Negroes are not employed, or used only in menial categories, and 
will be sending employment teams to talk with top officers of each.” 

Heading the job campaign committee is David D. White, Columbus 
attorney. Russell M. Jones is acting president of the branch. 

George K. Hunton, a member of the board of directors of the Asso- 
ciation and executive director of the New York Catholic Interracial Council, 
has been awarded the 1961 St. Francis Peace Medal by the Third Order 
of St. Francis in North America. 

The Peace Medal was awarded Mr. Hunton “in recognition of his out- 
standing work in the interracial apostolate.” 

Mr. Hunton is the second NAACP board member to receive the medal. 
Previously, it had been awarded to Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations 
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JOHN WESLEY DOBBS IS DEAD, 
WAS NAACP VICE-PRESIDENT 


HE NAACP in September mourned the passing of a distin- 

guished vice-president, John Wesley Dobbs of Atlanta, Ga., 
father of Metropolitan opera star Mattiwilda Dobbs. He was 79. 

Mr. Dobbs, who became an NAACP vice-president in 1957, 
served as Grand Master of the Prince Hall Masons of Georgia for 
29 years. 

For many years before taking formal NAACP office, Mr. Dobbs 
had raised substantial sums of money each year and contributed 
them to the NAACP. He and the NAACP cooperated annually 
on a voter registration campaign in Georgia. 

“He was a great American and a fighter at all times for right 
and justice,” said NAACP Executive Secretary Roy Wilkins in a 
special message to Mrs. Dobbs. 

“We shall miss the inspiration and support he gave so freely,” 
Wilkins said. 


Under-secretary. The late Pope XII was the first recipient of the medal. 


Others include the late John Foster Dulles, Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
Myron C. Taylor and Dr. John Wu. 


SELECTIVE BUYING DRIVE 


ee Detroit, Michigan, Negro community led by the NAACP has 
launched an anti-bias job crusade in which selective buying is slated to 
play a major role. 


The late John Wesley 
Dobbs. 





V esley 


As in Philadelphia, where a similar drive met with marked success, 
the Detroit campaign will be led by local ministers. They will work closely 
with a steering committee, representing all of the community’s organized 
groups, and chaired by NAACP president Edward M. Turner. 

Representatives attending the drive’s organizational. meeting gave full 
endorsement to selective buying as a “legitimate” method to be used in 
winning equal job rights for Negroes in all occupational fields. 

They concurred that every other “just and constitutional method of 


eliminating racial discrimination in employment will be used to whatever 
extent necessary.” 


KENNEDY ASKED TO REINSTATE DISMISSED LETTER CARRIER 


HE NAACP has called upon President John F. Kennedy to rescind the 
dismissal of Westley W. Law from his job as a letter carrier in the 
Savannah, Ga., post office on September 8. 


In a telegram to the President, dated September 12, Bishop Stephen 
G. Spottswood, chairman of the NAACP’s national board of directors, cited 
a board resolution protesting the firing and charged that Mr. Law, president 
of the Association’s Georgia organization and the Savannah branch, had 
been dismissed on “trumped-up charges.” 


The real reason for the dismissal, the NAACP leader told the White 
House, was Mr. Law’s role in the struggle for civil rights in Georgia and 
particularly his leadership of a successful 15-month campaign “to withhold 
patronage from local merchants because of the shabby treatment accorded 
Negro customers and the refusal to lift barriers at lunch counters and to 
employ Negro citizens in any except the most menial categories.” 

; The full tex of Bishop Spottswood’s telegram to President Kennedy 
ollows: 

IN A RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY AT ITS REGULAR 
MEETING SEPTEMBER 11, THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEO- 
PLE VOICED VIGOROUS AND EMPHATIC PROTEST AGAINST THE 
DISMISSAL ON TRUMPED-UP CHARGES OF WESTLEY W. LAW FROM 
HIS POST AS LETTER CARRIER IN THE SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, POST 
OFFICE ON SEPTEMBER 8, 1961. 

MISTER LAW IS A MEMBER OF OUR BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND 
IS ALSO PRESIDENT OF THE GEORGIA STATE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE NAACP AND OF ITS SAVANNAH UNIT. IN THE LATTER CAPAC- 
ITY HE HAS DIRECTED FOR FIFTEEN MONTHS A CAMPAIGN TO 
WITHHOLD PATRONAGE FROM LOCAL MERCHANTS BECAUSE OF 
THE SHABBY TREATMENT ACCORDED NEGRO CUSTOMERS AND THE 
REFUSAL TO LIFT BARRIERS AT LUNCH COUNTERS AND TO EMPLOY 
NEGRO CITIZENS IN ANY EXCEPT THE MOST MENIAL CATEGORIES. 

IN AN AGREEMENT REACHED JULY 6, 1961, THE SAVANNAH 
MERCHANTS CHANGED THEIR POLICIES AND THE WITHHOLDING 
CAMPAIGN WAS RELAXED, BUT HARDLY HAD THE REPORTS OF A 
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SETTLEMENT BEEN PUBLISHED BEFORE OFFICIALS IN THE SAVAN. 
NAH POST OFFICE BEGAN A CAMPAIGN TO DISMISS LAW. THIS 
SHAMEFUL EFFORT, PLEDGED IN ADVANCE TO A WHITE CITIZENS 
COUNCIL AUDIENCE BY A CAMPAIGNING GEORGIA CONGRESSMAN, 
RECEIVED THE SUPPORT OF PERSONS IN THE POSTMASTER GEN. 
ERAL’S OFFICE IN WASHINGTON. 


THERE WAS A LULL IN ACTIVITY AFTER NAACP PROTESTS WERE 
FILED IN LATE JULY, BUT IT NOW APPEARS THAT THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL’S OFFICE HAS BEEN WON OVER TO SUPPORTING THE 
HEAD-CHOPPING PLAN OF THE GEORGIANS. NEGRO CITIZENS HAVE 
SUFFERED SAVAGE ECONOMIC REPRISALS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 
DURING THE PAST SEVEN YEARS BECAUSE THEY HAVE CAM. 
PAIGNED TO ENJOY THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS, BUT IT HAS 
REMAINED FOR A DEPARTMENT IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF 
THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION TO PERMIT THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE MIGHT OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN SUCH 
MEAN ENDEAVORS. IF THE GOVERNMENT IS TO BECOME A PART. 
NER IN ECONOMIC REPRISAL AGAINST A GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE 
WHO EXERCISES HIS RIGHT AS A CITIZEN TO SEEK THE REDRESS 
OF NOTORIOUS GRIEVANCES SUFFERED BY HIS RACIAL GROUP 
THEN WE HAVE COME, AS A NATION, TO A LOW ESTATE, INDEED. 

OUR BOARD OF DIRECTORS RESPECTFULLY BUT MOST 
FIRMLY URGES IMMEDIATELY ACTION ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION LEVEL TO RESCIND THE DISMISSAL AND TO ORDER A 
COMPLETE AND DETAILED INQUIRY WITH A VIEW TO DETER- 


MINING THE STEPS TO BE TAKEN AGAINST THOSE RESPONS- 
IBLE FOR THIS INJUSTICE. 


THE COMPLEANOS, a birthday club of married couples in Toledo, Ohio, make 

the first payment on their NAACP life membership. Club treasurer Joseph 

Williams presents club’s check to Clifford Brown (L), chairman branch life 
membership committee. 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 


Colorado: President De Soto Jordan of the PUEBLO youth council 
was recently elected president of the Central High student body and student 
council. This puts the 16-year-old senior in the highest student position the 
school can offer. 

Young Jordan, son of the Reverend and Mrs. De Soto Jordan, displayed 
leadership abilities from his earliest enrollment in school. While in the fourth 
grade, he was elected homeroom treasurer and was a grade representative on 
the student council while in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 


Illinois: On August 23, 1961, the CHICAGO branch sent the following 
open letter to the Negro parents of public-school children in Chicago: 


The Chicago Branch, National Assiciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People calls upon the Negro community in particular and Chicagoans in general 
to strike a telling blow at Chicago’s segregated school system. 

On September 6, 1961, hundreds of thousands of Chicago school children 
will make their way to the public schools of Chicago. With few exceptions, they 
will be attending racially segregated schools, not because of any local law, but 
because of the stubborn attitude of the Chicago Board of Education which refuses 
to admit that Chicago Schools are segregated and that existing procedures do not 
provide for the equal education of pupils in the Chicago Public Schools. Mean- 


NEGRO PUPILS register at the office of Cook School, a predominantly white 
Chicago, Ill., school. 


UPI 





D. Binns 


CHARALAYNE HUNTER, first Negro “coed” to enter the University of Georgia, 

is welcomed to Boston by Mrs. Florence Castleman (L) and Mrs. Alice Taylor of 

the Boston, Mass., branch. Miss Hunter was principal speaker at an NAACP 
rally sponsored by the local branch. 


while, thousands upon thousands of Negro children are victimized and trapped 
in over-crowded, double-shift and unwielding schools, forced to a fate of af 
inferior education. 


Community pressure, petitions, hearings and all other requests and recom 
mendations have failed to make a dent in this wall of segregation in our schools. 
Therefore, the NAACP is calling for an assault on the existing practices of they 
School Board by urging the parents of children in these ‘havens of half education = 
to request transfers to the nearest schools where there are either under-utilized) 
or vacant classrooms. 
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The NAACP has information concerning many of the schools in Chicago 
which are under-utilized and hereby wishes to make this information available 
to all interested parents of children subject to segregated and inferior education 
because of the Chicago Board of Education’s attitude of ignoring these conditions. 

To those parents who are interested in a massive transfer request on the 
first day of school we urge you to call the NAACP Branch Office at OAkland 
4-5400 for further information. The NAACP stands ready to support your efforts 
to the fullest extent. 

The time is long overdue for a frontal attack on the present Chicago Board 
of Education policies that maintain and have even increased the number of 
segregated schools in our city. It is imperative that you respond to this urgent 
request for action and support ‘operation-transfer’ to break through the segrega- 
tion barrier in the Chicago Public Schools. 

Of Chicago’s more than 430 public schools the following schools are ‘AIl- 


DR. J. M. TINSLEY of the Richmond, Va., branch presents an NAACP life 

membership plaque to Mrs. Thelma Fields (R), president, Richmond chapter 

National Epicureans, Inc. Mrs. Helen Harvey of Danville, Va., national president 
Epicureans, smiles approval. 


Scott L. Henderson 
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Negro’ or more than 95 per cent Negro, the vast majority of which are over. 
crowded, and almost half of which are on double-shift and other shift arrange. 
ments. Schools in areas in and around the center of the Negro community which 
are ‘All-Negro’ are: 

Bousfield; Brownell; Burke; Carter; Carver (Kg-5); Carver (6-8); Colman; 
Deneen; Doniat; Doolittle; Douglas; Drake; Farren; Felsenthal; Fiske; Forrest. 
ville; Forrestville North; Fuller; Haven; Horner; Kozminski; Lawson; Lewis. 
Champlin; Manley; McCosh; McKinley; Oakenwald; Oakland; Parker; Park 
Manor; Pershing; Phillips; Reavis; Ross; Sexton; Shakespeare; Wadsworth; Wil- 
lard; Yale; Tesla; Judd and Einstein. 

The following “All-Negro” schools are within a % to 2 mile radius of 
“All-White” or predominantly white elementary schools in the Chicago Public 
School System: 

Abbott; Attucks; Bass; Beale; Beidler; Birney; Brown; Bryant; Burnside; 
Carnegie; Copernicus; Cornell; Dixon; Drew; Foster; Garfield; Gillespie; Glad- 
stone; Gladstone Branch; Gregory; Hartigan; Harvard; Hayes; Herzl; Hess; 
Howland; Jenner; Kenwood; Manierre; Marshall; Mason; Medill; Parkman; Penn; 
Pope; Raymond; Revere Ruggles Scott; Scott Branch in Hyde Park High; 
Sherwood; Shoop; Smyth; Williams; Fermi; Byrd; Brainard; Suder; Haines; 
Ward; Ethal Allen; Schiller; Cooley (Upper Grade Center); Calhoun; Tennyson; 
and Neil (general elementary division only). 

(The above listed schools are all elementary schools). 

We strongly urge that parents of children who are the victims of double 
shift or over-crowded “All-Negro” schools, especially those which are in relative 
proximity to “All-White” schools, to request transfers on the Ist day of school. 
Again we urge all parents who will support “Operation-transfer” to contact the 
Chicago Branch, NAACP office, immediately for more specific information. 

This is an opportunity to strike a blow for democracy in public education 
in Chicago. Don’t let it pass us by. 

REV. CARL A. FUQUA 


Executive Secretary 
Chicago Branch, NAACP 


Here are excerpts from a statement which the Chicago branch sent to 
Mayor Daley “on racial segregation in the Chicago public schools”: 

Under present conditions the City of Chicago is the victim of one of the 
most fantastic systems of segregated schools in the Nation. Nothing has been 
done by the Chicago Board of Education to eliminate the existence of segregated 
schools in Chicago. It is for this reason that the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has called for ‘Operation-Transfer’ at the begit- 
ning of school on Wednesday, September 6, 1961. It is also for this reason that 
the NAACP opposed the reappointment of Dr. Benjamin C. Willis as general 
superintendent of Schools. 

Under Dr. Willis’ administration the Chicago Public School System ranks as 
one of the most racially segregated systems in our Nation. It is a system replete 
with unequal educational opportunities that are reflected in double-shift, over- 
crowded schools on one hand, and under-utilized small classroom schools of 
the other. The former are generally ‘all-Negro’ schools; the latter are, with few 
exceptions, ‘all-white’ schools. The result of this is a dual school system with 
dual standards of education. 
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HE CRISIS 


We wish to cite four specific areas in which the Board of Education and 
the General Superintendent of Schools have failed in advancing the cause of 
public education in Chicago: (1) the maintenance of and increase in the number 
of segregated schools, which in and of itself is a tool of inferior education, (2) 
a growth of inferior schools due to the increase in the number of over-crowded, 
double-shift ‘all-Negro’ schools as opposed to the increase in the number of under- 
utilized “all-white” schools, (3) a massive building program which has become 
an ever-increasing tax burden to the citizens of Chicago, but has done nothing 
to eliminate over-crowded schools, and (4) a pattern of racial discrimination 
within the administration of the school system. 

Although the Board of Education consistently denies that there are evidences 
of racial segregation or discrimination in the Chicago Public Schools, and that 
many of the allegations made by the NAACP and other organizations are un- 
warranted, the Board of Education refuses to make public certain statistical in- 
formation which has been requested on numerous occasions relative to average 
classroom memberships by individual schools; school capacities, and vacant 
classrooms by school. In fact, under present conditions there is nowhere to be 
found any objective evidence to indicate what actually is happening in the 
Chicago Public Schools other than what can be gleaned through old school 
directories, school visitations and other cumbersome methods of obtaining in- 
formation. ... 

The results of over-crowding, double-shift, segregated schools have led to a 
well-founded suspicion that the standards in Chicago schools generally are low. 
Although the Board of Education jealously guards the records of achievement 
among Chicago pupils, other evidence is indicative of where we stand. How many 
‘merit scholars’ emerge from the ranks of Chicago Public Schools in comparison 
to other school systems in and around Chicago? How do Chicago Public School 
graduates rank with parochial school graduates who take the Chicago Teachers’ 
College examination and other college entrance examinations? Many Chicago 
Public School pupils cannot meet minimum entrance requirements at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Somewhere along the way, these pupils have been the victims 
of an inferior education that should not be any source of pride to those who 
administer the school system. 

Although, the Board of Education vehemently denies it, racial discrimination 
does exist in the assignment and up-grading of personnel in Chicago Public 
Schools. Each time this is mentioned, the Board conveniently ‘parades out token 
appointments’ to appease the Negroes in Chicago. Nevertheless, discrimination 
still exists. Let us cite an example. There are Negro principals of ‘Negro Ele- 
mentary Schools.’ There has never been more than one Negro principal of a gen- 


eral High School in Chicago and always the same High School, Wendell Phillips. 
Is this a coincidence? . . . 


Indiana: Mrs. Charles H. Willis, president of the SOUTH BEND 
branch, took the NAACP message directly to the people on May 16 when 
she made three talks, between 8:30 and 11:30 P.M., in Dock’s Bar at 727 
West Ford Street in South Bend. The tavern is owned and operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Jones. 

She collected fifteen two-dollar and one five-dollar membership during 
the evening, and donations varying from fifty cents to a dollar for “Operation 
Mississippi” from other customers who were unemployed and did not have 
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Marvin E. Beatty, Jr. 


DONATORS—The Business and Professional Womens Club of the State of New 
Jersey presents $500 check to the Atlantic City, N. J., branch for “sit-ins” but to 
be credited to the branch’s freedom-fund quota. Pictured, from L, are Quarmott 
Jackson, member branch executive committee; Mrs. Pearl Harris, president 
Colored Womens Federated Club of New Jersey; Mrs. Noreita Rice, president 
Atlantic City Business and Professional Womens Club; Warren Cornelius, presi- 
dent Atlantic City branch; and Carrie Rounds, member Atlantic City and 
Professional Womens Club. 


the price of a two-dollar membership. One woman had only a dollar, but 
Mr. Jones gave her another dollar to make possible her two-dollar NAACP 
membership. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones have promised to enroll at least twenty-five new 


members from among their customers and salesmen during the branch’s 1961 
membership drive. 


Iowa: The DES MOINES branch is working on housing and its 1961 
membership. About forty persons picketed the city council in August, urging 
the council to adopt a fair-housing-practices ordinance for Des Moines. The 
picketing was sponsored by the Des Moines NAACP and the Des Moines 
Improvement Association. 


Michigan: A Negro-sponsored float was entered in the Benton Harbor 
Grand Floral Parade for the first time this year when four southwestern 
Michigan NAACP queens graced the NAACP float called “Blossomland 
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Beauties.” Miss Southwestern Michigan NAACP, Betty Nolden of Buchan- 
an, reigned with her court, Benton Harbor’s Bonita Mitchell, Cass county’s 
Norris Miller, and Van Buren’s Pearl Cameron, winners of their respective 
branches’ titles. Six NAACP emblems punctuated the float, which was done 
in dark blue with French blue lettering on the sides. Pink blossoms com- 
pleted the color scheme. 

Van Buren county’s “Miss NAACP,” Pearl Cameron, 19, is a student 
at the Benton Harbor Community College and was the winner selected from 
a field of twelve contestants. 


Ohio: The CINCINNATI branch is continuing its selective-buying cam- 
paign, with signs of success. 

A branch conference with the managemnt of Lesourdesville Amusement 
Park in June succeeded in opening the park to Negroes for the first time. 
This park, located about five miles west of Middletown, Ohio, had never 
permitted Negroes to swim in the lake, dance in the pavillion, or to eat in 
the dining room. 

Although court action in 1955 forced the Coney Island Amusement 
Park to admit Negroes to the park, the park still refuses to admit Negroes 
to its swimming pool and dancing pavillion. 


Pennsylvania: A complaint filed with the PHILADELPHIA branch 
accuses Roofers Local #30 of maintaining a lily-white membership. It is 
alleged that this local will not accept Negroes as members, and because near- 


ly all large general contractors refuse to hire non-union roofers, this prac- 
tically denies employment to Negro roofers. 


Virginia: The membership committee of the SUFFOLK-NANSE- 
MOND branch awarded the branch’s outstanding workers on July 30. The 
awards were given at the regular services of the Macedonia AME Church, 
Suffolk. 

Rev. H. W. Bell, pastor of the church and president of the branch, 
introduced Dr. H. M. Diggs who presented pins, certificates of merits and 
prizes to Mrs. C. M. Colden, Samuel Glover, Chuckatuck, Va., Mrs. Mil- 
dred Williams, Hobson, Va., T. R. Darden, George Richards, Virginia Milan, 
Mrs. Hattie Crocker, Dr. L. T. Reid, Roland Harrison and Samuel Hunter. 
Messrs. Hunter and Harrison again led the branch for the third year in 
obtaining the greatest number of memberships. They received gifts of 
handsome luggage. 

George Richard, co-chairman of the membership committee, presented 
the nine new subscribing life members secured during the 1961 drive. These 
persons and organizatons were Mrs. L. Bernice Plummer of Portsmouth, 
Va.; Edwards Motor Terminal, The Smart Set Club, La Vogue Club, First 
Baptist Church, East End Baptist Church and Dr. Oswald Hoffler have 
begun their first life memberships. Dr. R. H. Bland and Dr. L. T. Reid, two 
of the three paid-up life members of the branch, joined Dr. Margaret Reid 
in the purchase of their second life memberships. 
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M, Dears 


Smart women these days are alert to world issues 
— Berlin, Africa, U.N., Freedom Riders, Civil 


Rights — and of course, they seek the best ways to 
help. 


This Christmas everyone is joining the Substitute 
Christmas Card Plan for the NAACP. 


So easy. Send your usual greeting card money to 
the NAACP with an order for announcement cards. 
These delightfully designed cards ask your friends 
to do the same, and you start your very own chain of 
NAACP Freedom Fund contributions. 


So be current, Darling, and join the Substitute 
Christmas Card Plan for the 
NAACP. 


Yours, ever 


Lynx 


P.S. Add NAACP Christmas seal 
to your envelopes, too. 


Enclosed my check/money order for 
the amount | usually spend 


for greeting cards. Please send 
substitute Christmas Announcements to 
my friends asking them to do the same. 


Name 


Street 


City........ 





College and School News 


Welvin Stroud, a teacher in the 
Van Auken School, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, is one of seven Palo Alto 
teachers taking an intensive training 
in preparation for the 1962-63 
school year which the teachers will 
spend studying at the Stanford cen- 
ter in Tokyo, Japan. 


Ten members of the instructional 
staff at FAYETTEVILLE STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE spent the summer in 
advanced study at American colleges 
and universities. 


Lenna Means, FSTC registrar, at- 


tended the fifth annual workshop on 
admission, registration, and records 
held at the University of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California, August 6-11. 


SHAW UNIVERSITY’s registrar re- 
ports 28 students on its second se- 
mester honor roll: 3 freshmen, 8 
sophomores, 9 juniors, and 8 seniors. 


The Chicago committee for the 
Fisk UNIVERSITY centennial cam- 
paign has reported, as of August, 
$44,015 in pledges and cash. The 
Fisk centennial campaign seeks to 
raise $6,000,000 by 1966 for the 
purpose of strengthening the uni- 
versity. 

| 


Marietta Dockery and Dorian 
Powell graduated Summa Cum 
Laude in June. In 1960-61, Fisk had 
a resident enrollment of 922 stu- 
dents: 866 undergraduate and 56 
graduate. The university awarded, 
in 1961, 119 bachelor’s degrees; 19 
master’s. 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


BALTIMORE 12, MARYLAND 


A fully accredited college of Liberal Arts 
open to all qualified students regardless 
of race, religion, nationality, sex. 


© 35 areas of study in 19 departments 


@ Advanced ROTC 


© 7 national honor societies 


® Regular, Evening, Summer Sessions 


Write: 


DIRECTOR of ADMISSIONS and PLACEMENT 
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The 42nd annual interdenomina- 
tional summer school for rural and 
urban pastors was held on the cam- 
pus of the INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 
Located in The City of Columbia 
& 


The following Degrees Are Conferred 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 


e 
PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 


Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual 
Growth and Character Development 


Co-educational—Class “A” Rating 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
= 


For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, Pres., Benedict College 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 


CHEYNEY STATE COLLEGE 


Cheyney, Pennsylvania 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES offered: 

Elementary Education B.S. Degre 
Secondary Education in 

English, Social Studies, Science 

and Mathematics B.S. Degree 
Home Economics B.S. in HE. 
Industrial Arts _..mm___ B.S. Degree 


Requirements: Admissions Examinction 
and graduation from a stando: - 
four year high school 


Fully accredited by 
The National Council for Accre~ ‘ation 
of Teacher Education . .. cai The 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


Por further information and catalog 
write to Registrar: 
JAMES HENRY DUCKREY, President 
Cheyney State College 


senenenenoneceneneetsneneneeT 


COODUDUENEROREGUTEOREONOTAGAERDCEOEUON DAU OoeRaRRONCU AO ecneneEeOUeOEnCieartonoeiene 


THEOLOGICAL CENTER, Atlanta, 
Georgia, August 14-15. 


Forty brothers of the OMEGa Psi 
PHI FRATERNITY, INC., were honored 
for forty years of service and devo- 
tion to the fraternity during its “gol- 
den anniversary conclave” held in 
Washington, D. C., August 13-18, 
The sixteen distinguished speakers 
at the conclave included Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy and federal 
housing administrator Dr. Robert 
C. Weaver. 


The MILEs COLLEGE trustee board 
unanimously elected the Rev. Lucius 
H. Pitts as the ninth president of the 
college. Rev. Pitts, executive secre- 
tary of the Georgia Teachers and 


DORIAN L. POWELL 
Summa cum laude 
Fisk 
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Education Association, succeeds Dr. 
W. A. Bell, who retired. 


Randall L. Tyus, account execu- 
tive for Bache & Company, New 
York City, was recently named asso- 
ciate director of CLARK COLLEGE’s 
development program. In addition to 
his work as an associate director of 
the development program, Mr. Tyus 
will join the college business depart- 
ment as an instructor. 


Dr. S. E. Duncan, president of 
LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE, was appoint- 
ed in July by the state’s governor 
as a member of the State Board of 
Welfare. Dr. Duncan is the first 
Negro to serve on the board. 


Adolph Molone, Jr., XAVIER UNI- 
VERSITY graduate, has been employ- 
ed as a tax-examiner in the Internal 
Revenue Service in New Orleans. 


MILEs COLLEGE presented Mrs. 
John Rembert in an art lecture in 
July and at conclusion of its mid- 
summer festival of arts it presented 
Mrs. Alka Morrow in a vocal re- 
ital. 


The Links, Inc., and the New 
York City Fire Department Welfare 
Fund are recent contributors to the 
UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND. 
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Seventy-seven sophomores and 
juniors are receiving NATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE AND FUND 
FOR NEGRO STUDENTS support this 
year at 53 interracial colleges. 


Former “sit-in student” Charles 
Peabody of Southern University 
graduated from CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE in June. 


The world’s first bilingual, three- 
channel radio guide service for vis- 
itors, called Soundtrek, has been in- 
stalled in ten major halls of THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


The Museum exhibitions equipped 
for Soundtrek are the Halls of Early 


MARIETTA S. DOCKERY 
Summa cum laude 
Fisk 





REV. LUCIUS PITTS 
New president of Miles College 
Birmingham, Ala. 


and Late Dinosaurs (Brontosaur and 
Tyrannosaur Halls), the Halls of 
African Mammals, Oil Geology, 
North American Mammals, North 
American Forests, Man and Nature, 
Northwest Coast Indians, the Bi- 
ology of Birds, and the newly opened 
Hall of the Biology of Man. 


Dr. G. James Fleming, professor 
of political science at MORGAN STATE 
COLLEGE, served as director of the 
1961 session of the Virgin Islands 
Experimental College-at Christian- 
sted High School, St. Croix, July 3- 
August 15. 


a 
Dr. Dwynal B. Pettengill, assistant 
professor of political sicence at Mor- 
gan, has been selected by the Citi- 
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zenship Clearing House to partici- 
pate in its 1961 National Seminar 
for Teachers of Politics. 

The seminar was held Sept. 2-5 at 
the Forest Park Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., and was devoted to a discus 
sion of reapportionment. 


Problems facing the Baltimore 
consumer, particularly the home 
buyer and renter, were examined at 
a two-day Consumer Conference 
held at Morgan October 26-27. 


Howard’ UNIVERSITY officials 
have announced the receipt of a 
$2,000 grant from the Frontiers of 
America for research studies into 
Vitiligo, a skin disorder which causes 
a loss of pigmentation on various 
parts of the body. The grant is the 
fifth to be awarded the universiiy 
by the Frontiers since the establish- 
ment of the group’s National Vitiligo 
Foundation in 1954. 

Howard has led the nation in the 
percentage of foreign students en- 
rolled for the past three years and 
will have its largest such enrollment 
in history this fall when an expected 
900 from 60 nations register for the 
1961-62 school year. 

The enrollment, which will rep- 
resent an increase of some 40 stu- 
dents over last year, is expected to 
retain for Howard its position as 
America’s leading educational center 
for foreign students, percentage-wise. 
As in 1960-61, foreign students will 
comprise 16 percent of the full 
time enrollment at Howard, an avet- 
age of one foreigner for every sixX 
American students. 
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Book Reviews 


The Tragedy of Apartheid: A Journalist's 
Experiences in the South African Riots. 
By Norman Phillips. New York: David 
McKay & Co., 1960. 217pp. $4.00. 


This is a popular journalistic account 
of the explosion that occurred in South 
Africa in March and April 1960, start- 
ing with the Sharpesville Massacre. It 
ends with the author’s own brief im- 
prisonment—caused by his objective re- 
porting of the police terrorism—under 
the South African government’s emer- 
gency decrees. 

Phillips, a Canadian reporter, is at his 
best in his eye-witness accounts of the 
demonstrations by the Africans and of 
the terroristic acts of the South African 
government and its police. The rest of 
the book is chiefly a background sum- 
mary of the development of Apartheid 
and of the African protest movements. 
The author obviously prefers the mod- 
erate Prince Luthuli and his African 
National Congress to the radical Rob- 
ert Mangaliso Sobukwe and his Pan- 
Africanists. He is critical of all the 
white political parties except Alan 
Paton’s Liberal Party, with its aim of 
a multi-racial democracy, and most of 
whose leaders were jailed under the 
government’s emergency decrees. 

There is little, if anything, that is 
really new in this book, but, despite 
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some weaknesses in the organization of 
material, it does provide a convenient 
analysis of the situation for the general 
reader, and some excellent eye-witness 
reporting. 
AUGUST MEIER 
Morgan State College 


The History Of The Prince Hall Grand Lodge 
Of Free And Accepted Masons Of The 
State Of Ohio, 1849-1960: An Epoch in 
American Fraternalism. By Charles H. 
Wesley. Wilberforce, Ohio: Central State 
College Press, 1961. XII + 457 pp. Illus- 
trated. $5.25. Book may be ordered from 
William W. Browning, 644 Miller Ave., 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


The oldest fraternal order among 
American Negroes is the Masons, a 
lodge of which, African Lodge No. 459, 
was set up in Boston by Prince Hall in 
1787, one hundred and seventy-four 
years ago. Actually, however, Prince 
Hall and “fourteen other free men of 
Boston” had been initiated twelve years 
earlier, 1775, into the British Military 
Lodge No. 441, which was under the 
authority of the Grand Lodge of Ire- 
land. And this was before Lexington 
and Concord. 

Prince Hall, the father of Masonry 
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among American Negroes, was a re- 
markable man. He had been born in 
Bridgetown, Barbados, of an English 
father, Thomas Prince Hall, and a free 
colored woman. He was a skilled crafts- 
man, a leather worker and a soap- 
maker, and after he came to Boston he 
worked at his trade, amassed real 
property, and became a taxpayer and a 
voter. He continued educating himself 
by studying at night; became a student 
of the Bible; joined the Methodist 
Church; and became a minister, with a 
congregation at Cambridge. 

The Prince Hall heritage in Ohio was 
taken up by Richard Howell Gleaves, 
who got permission from the first 
African Independent Grand Lodge of 
North America to establish a Masonic 
lodge in the State of Ohio. The first 
Masonic lodge in Ohio was the Corin- 
thian Lodge No. 17, organized in Cin- 
cinnati in 1848. Thomas J. Springer 
was Grand Master from 1849 to 1851. 
The Grand Lodge for the State of Ohio 
was organized in 1849. Masonry began 
in Cincinnati because its colored citi- 
zens were ambitious, industrious, rela- 
tively affluent, and large numbers of 
them had “acquired education, property 
and personal culture.” Ohio is called 
“the Mother of Masonic Lodges” be- 
cause it mothered lodges in twelve 
states: West Virginia, Alabama, Kansas, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Illinois, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Louisiana, Indiana, 
and Mississippi. 

What Dr. Wesley tells is the detailed 
story of Masonry in the Ohio lodges 
and about their contacts in other states. 
He tells about the personalities involved 
and illuminates the background of 
Masonry in Ohio. His is a lively and 
brilliantly-written book. There are four 
appendixes: historical lists of Grand 
Masters, Grand Secretaries, and major 
officers; historical list of annual com- 
munications, 1849-1904, and a historical 
list of annual communications, 1849- 
1960. 

.W.I. 


Nobody Knows My Name: More Notes of a 
Native Son. By James Baldwin. New 
York: The Dial Press, 1961. XIV + 24] 
pp. $4.50. 


What we have in Nobody Knows My 
Name, a continuation of Notes of a Na- 
tive Son (1955), are the qualitative dif- 
ferences in Mr. Baldwin’s various ex- 
periences in the United States and 
Europe. He is still, in a way, seeking 
his identity although he now accepts 
the fact that he is an American, and a 
Negro. “He may leave the group that 
produced him—he may be forced to 
—but nothing will efface his origins, 
the marks of which he carries with him 
everywhere,” he explains. 

Among the essays in Nobody Knows 
My Name are his perceptive initial 
pieces, ‘““The Discovery of What it 
Means to be an American”; his analysis 
of the issues raised at the First Congress 
of Negro Writers and Artists held in 
Paris in 1956; demolition of William 
Faulkner’s concepts of segregation; and 
a three-part examination of Richard 
Wright as writer. When he comments 
on the Harlem scene his poetic fantasy 
often pushes reality out of the picture. 
Mr. Baldwin’s mind and spirit have 
grown and he has learned, also, to 
evaluate men—read his appraisals of 
Norman Mailer and André Gide. 

Nobody Knows My Name is a grave 
commentary on men and affairs, on 
life and literature; it is vibrant with 
Mr. Baldwin’s personality, and is writ- 
ten in a beautiful, poetic prose. 


JW. 


The Souls Of Black Folk: Essays and Sketch- 
es. By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. Intro- 
duction by Saunders Redding. Greenwich, 
Conn.: Fawcett Publications, Inc., 1961. 
XII + 192 pp. 50¢. 


Paperback reissue of a classic which 


first appeared fifty-eight years go. 
When Dr. Du Bois first published these 
fourteen essays, he shocked both Amet- 
icas—white and Negro. Negroes thought 
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such candid speaking in the era of 
Booker T. Washington irreverent and 
irresponsible; the whites, subversive and 
savage. As Mr. Redding remarks in his 
introduction: “The Souls of Black Folk 
is more history-making than _histori- 
cal” and it has exercised a great and 
beneficient influence on the thinking of 
American Negroes in their struggle for 
equal rights. This edition is in the 
“Premier Americana” series edited by 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager. 


Where The Hummingbird Flies. A novel by 
Frank Hercules. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1961. 212 pp. $3.95. 


The agony of the clash between Mrs. 
Napoleon Walker’s social ambitions and 
her social fear of blackness is the 
central theme of Where the Humming- 
bord Flies. Mrs. Walker’s motives for 
whatever she does are, of course, 
mixed; but they are all in some way as- 
sociated with skin color. When the 
story opens, she is busy making out the 
guest list for her forthcoming party. 
They must be the right people and 
they must not be too dark. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Carruthers, the Winstanleys, the 
Lowden-Pownalls—English people—the 
top—the best. If she could only—oh, 
why was she born black! Should she 
ask—this one? No-o-o-o, he was a 
Shade too dark. His sister was all right, 
though—quite light. She would invite 
her.” With Mrs. Walker “only people 
of suitable complexion would be en- 
tertained at No. 5479 Southampton 
Crescent, St. Clair.” 

Naturally, there are other characters 
and other themes in the novel. There is 
Dr. Napoleon Rivers, her wealthy, 
American-educated husband; Cephas, 
Dr. Walker’s rent collector; Clarice, 
the earthy, Rabelaisian woman-of-all- 
work; Dr. Ivor Griffiths, the non-com- 
formist Welsh physician; Carlo da Silva, 
the mulatto seducer of black girls; 
Mervyn Herrick, the brilliant lawyer; 
various local whites; obeah men and 
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others. There are political struggles for 
independence, social struggles between 
colors and classes; and all sorts of petty 
snobberies. Mr. Hercules’ picture of 
Trinidad, of which he is a native, 
emerges quietly through the smoke- 
screen of the reviewer’s ignorance. 
Snatches of local dialect, superstitions, 
uninhibited sex, and dozens of evoca- 
tive details help to convey the atmos- 
phere of the island. What the reader 
discovers in Mr. Hercules is a sense 
of humor and raillery, a deep awareness 
of the comic, and the ability to savor 
the whimsical aspects of social situa- 
tions. As a first novel, Where the Hum- 
mingbird Flies is a_ considerable 
achievement. 
J.W.I. 


The role of race and racial prejudices 
in international relations is a subject 
which is seldom discussed in books. It 
is an embarrassing topic, especially for 
the top policy makers in the various 
Western Governments. They usually 
act on the assumption that race is 
nothingness in international relations 
despite their sub rosa and, perhaps, 
often subconscious acceptance of the 
racial realities as they impinge on poli- 
cy decisions. After all they are human 
and they live in a highly-race-conscious 
world. 


A young Negro, Robert S. Browne, 
“who has traveled and lived in forty 
foreign countries,” has decided to tell 
of his experiences with race in his for- 
eign-relations work. His pamphlet is 
called Race Relations in International 
Affairs (Washington, D.C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1961), with an introduction 
by Roger N. Baldwin. 


Perhaps the two most significant 
chapters are “The West’s Legacy to the 
Colored Races” (white-supremacists 
attitudes and white arrogance) and 
“Race and the Cold War.” He states: 
“There is a widespread sentiment to 
put an end forever to the superiority 
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complex of the whites. This feeling 
is to be found throughout the non- 
white world and is even shared by some 
white persons who are genuinely re- 
volted by the ‘master-race’ mentality of 
many of their fellow men.” The raison 
d’étre of the Bandung Conference, he 
points out, was color, which all the 
white nations tried to ignore. So far 
Russia seems to be the only power to 
“have grasped this racial aspect of in- 
ternational politics.” 

Another book which is concerned 
with aspects of race, although domestic 
this time, is Nat Hentoff’s The Jazz 
Life (New York: The Dial Press, 1961, 
255pp., $5.00). “The Jazz Life is 


neither a history nor a technical analysis 
of the music. It is an attempt to ex- 
plore several of the social, economic 
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and psychological elements that make 
up the context of modern jazz.” 

The first section of the book is called 
“Backgrounds”; the second, “The Fore- 
ground.” In section one Mr. Hentoff 
tells how he became acquainted with 
Jazz and jazz musicians in the Savoy 
in Boston. He writes about the use of 
narcotics by some jazz musicians and 
the drive for success and “dignity” 
among the players and the composers. 
The second section is devoted to the 
lives and the music of outstanding jazz 
composers and musicians: Count Basie, 
Charles Mingus, John Lewis, Theloni- 
ous Monk, John Lewis, and others. 
There is also a short piece on Norman 
Mailer and “ “The White Negro’.” Mr. 
Hentoff has written an interesting and 
informative book. 
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James W. Ivy, Editor 
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Helen Greiff 


(My commission expires March 30, 1962) 
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BUY HOLIDAY SEALS 


And help in the fight for 


CIVIL RIGHTS and 
INTEGRATION! 


YOU CAN HELP MAKE FREEDOM RING BY 
SUPPORTING THE NAACP THROUGH THE PURCHASE 
OF NAACP HOLIDAY SEALS 


Join the 1961 NAACP HOLIDAY SEAL CAM- 
PAIGN TO RAISE $150,000 for the general work 
of the Association through sale of NAACP Holi- 
day Seals. Buy them in blocks (there are 100 
seals to a sheet) of $2, $5, $10, $25 and up as 
well as in smaller quantities of 25¢, 50¢ and 
$1.00. 


WRITE BOBBIE BRANCHE, Director of Seal Cam- 
paign, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, New 


York, or get in touch with your local branch. 





UCL eC Tat Ve 


If you are working under pressure, strain and tension which increases your vitamin 
and you tire too easily and feel run down due to multiple vitamin deficiencies, try 


""MAGNI-VITE*' 


HIGH POTENCY 


Therapeutic Vitamin-Mineral Formula 


Never before has there been a formula that offers such comprehensive help against 
vitamin deficiencies in a single tablet form. No longer is it necessary to take combinati 
of many tablets formerly needed to obtain the same potencies supplied by our 
tional new formula — 10 vitamins, 10 minerals. 


OVER COMPARABLE NATIONAL 
SAVE 50 0 BRANDS SELLING AT $9.89 
NOW ONLY $4.45 Bottle of 100 
BOTTLE OF 500 — $19.50 


EACH TABLET CONTAINS: 


Vitamin A (Palmitate) 25,000 USP units Phosphorus (DiCalcium Phosphate) 

Vitamin D (Irrad. Ergosterol) 1000 USP units Iron (Ferrous Sulfate) 

Vitamin B1 (Thiamine- Copper (Copper Sulfate) 
Mononitrate, USP) Cobalt (Cobalt Sulfate) 

Vitamin B2 (Riboflavin, USP) 5 mg. lodine (Potassium-lodide) 

Niacinamide, USP 100 mg. Magnesium (Magnesium-Sulfate) 

Vitamin Bé (Pyridoxine- Manganese (Manganese Sulfate) 
Hydrochloride, USP) 1 mg. Molybdenum (Sodium-Molybdate) 

Vitamin B12 5 mcg. Potassium-(Potassium Sulfate) 

Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid, USP) 150 mg. Zinc (Zine Sulfate) 

Calcium (DiCalcium Phosphate) 103.6 mg. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY RETURNED 
We Pay Postage 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


MORGAN WHITE, INC. 
P.O. Box #283 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: CO 100 


Please send me a bottle of [] 500 “MAGNI-VITE” THERAPEUTIC FORMULA. # 
1 understand if | am not completely satisfied my money will be refunded. 


NAME 


(Please Print) 


ADDRESS 
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